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ABSTRACT 

This is the first of three volumes on 
performance-based teacher education for students in the secondary 
social studies practicum and student teaching programs at Rhode 
Island College. These materials were developed in order to provide an 
individualized, competency-based teacher training program. The 
modules in this booklet, dealing with general teaching skills, were 
field trsted in two high schools and revised in response to 
evaluations. In this teacher preparation phase of the program, the 
module cluster focuses on various teaching skills. Each module 
presents materials for a different skill. Module topics include: an 
orientation to the teaching profession; writing objectives; set and 
closure; facts, concepts, and generalizations; questioning; 
responding, verbal and non-verbal; small group instruction; 
lecturing; lesson and unit planning; and singulation. The format of 
the modules is ;:,tructured around a rationale, objectives, 
pre-asses ment, activities, and post-assessment. Volume II is SO 006 
629; Volur:e III is SO 006 630. (KSM) 
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PREFACE 



When one sets out to train a teacher, certain fundamental questions must be 
addressed. Such questions are basically the same questions considered by any good 
teacher in preparing a single lesson. l-Jhat are \ie going to do? Why? How? and 
So what? In what ways will we know when and how well we have accomplished what 
we set otit to do? 

For several years, I and many of my colleagues in the field of teacher- training 
have pondered over how best to inculcaire the skills and attitudes which the good 
teacher should possess. Beyona skills and attitudes, there remained that indefin- 
able something, call it presence, fire, er.thus:,.asm, what you will, that separates 
the very good or brilliant teacher from the re'st. I am inclined to believe that 
teaching is a mold of science and art. Further, that artists develop themselves 
through honing, refining, and improvising upon the basic skills in any profession 
or craft. The conclusion arri\ed at through this reasoning process is that we 
can train and develop craftsmen by equipping them with the basic skills of the 
profession. Brilliance, great creativity^ genius^ will have to develop from within. 

Having th'is dealt with the problem of deciding on what was possible, the next 
step was to identify from among the hundreds of possible teacher skills and attitude 
those which we felt were the most essential, since one semester is obviously not 
enough time to learn everything, 

Rhode Island Collegers secondary school teacher training program had begun 
to ask itself some fundamental questions and was beginning to address itself to 
them. The Practicum H^indbook contained a list of instructional objectives which 
applied to all disciplines, and supplementary lists for each discipline. Attempts 



had been made to draft them in behavioral terms. Still, they were general, 
and in many cases honored only verbally. But movement had begun, and more move- 
ment was inevitable, since the machinery had been set in motion that would lead 
to the asking of more questions and the need for raore answers. 

As in so many other instances, the impetus for change came from below. The 
innovations in curriculum which had been inspired by pr^.ctices developed in the 
primary grader^ - mushroomed into a nationwide interest in individualized instruction. 
In response to a great need for innovation in teaching method and strategies in 
some of the Rhcde Island Schools, training of secondary school teachers in the 
development and use of individualized curriculum materials was seen as a positive 
step. Utilizing resources at hand, which included a resident expert on individual- 
ized instruction. Dr. Sidney P. Rollins, and importing outside help when necessary, 
the secondary education department, and in particular, the social studies contingent 
led by Dr. Carmela Santoro, became proficient in this aspect of teacher training. 
Yet, it didn^t do enough. At semester's end when our most thoughtful students 
were asked to comment on how well we had succeeded in accomplishing the learning 
objectives so prominently displayed in their handbooks - they invariably and 
truthfully reminded us of our inevitable shortcomings. Most serious of all, was 
the inescapable contradiction of encouraging teachers to be creative, imaginative 
developers of new curriculum materials, so that their pupils could progress at 
their own rate - while conducting their training in a traditional lock-step set up. 
Perhaps it was this unspoken but ever present challenge to *'do as we say** that led 
to further movement. 

Setting out to develop an individualized, competency-based teacher training 
program then, was not a spur-of-the-moment decision, but an idea whose time had 
come. The Rhode Island Staff Development Center was there at the right time with 
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encouragement , support, and financial and scholarly resources. I needed little 
persuasion to undertake the task of attempting to develop a program in the social 
studies area. 

Working from a revised list of instructional objectives from the RIC Practicum 
handbook, as well as several other sources, and drawing heavily on subjective 
judgements based on my evalution of other programs and materials throughout the 
country as well as my acquaintance with time, space, and resource limitations - 
I listed those skills which I felt were necessary, at a beginning level, for 
successful teaching. The next step was to select from that list the skills which 
I felt would best lend themselves to a fledgling CBTE program. 

Having thus decided what was to be done, and satisfied that it was worth 
doing, I set myself to the task of designing and writing modules which would 
accomplish the individualized learning of the desired teaching skills and attitudes. 

A two-day work-retreat sponsored by the RISDC helped to focus more precisely 
on what was being accomplished, and how best to organize the implementation of a 
pilot PBTE practicum for the spring semester of 1973. Professor Milburn Stone 
agreed to work with me in this undertaking. 

Two laboratory school sites were selected, Gilbert Stuart Middle School, and 
Mount Pleasant High School. The cooperating teachers in both schoolt; were fully 
informed of our intentions for the program, and agreed to work with us. 

Students in all four sections of secondary social studies practicum were 
assembled, and the PBTE program was explained to them. We asked for volunteers 
from this group-who would commit themselves to try it out. Thirteen hardy souls 
responded . 

The moduleSwhich comprise the heart of the program, and which follow this 
statement, have been revised in response to what we learned during field testing. 
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The suggestions of the practicum students, along with those of their cooperating 
teachers were quite valuable to the revision process. 

Professor Stone viill continue the process uf revision as he and Professor 
Alan Fisher undertake another PBTE Practicum in the Fall of 1973. Their planning 
will take into consideration the strengths and shortcomings which became evident 
during the first attempt. 

First priority ought to be, and is, given to a more thorough orientation 
phase, to offset insecurities generated by being totally on one's own for the 
first time. We found that for the first week or so, it was helpful to share our 
feelings so as to dispel our fears, and to work through some of the early module 
activities as a group, so as to build familiarity with the process of individu- 
alized learning and more solidly prepare students to "test their wings" in solo 
flight. 

Some of the logistical foul-ups which had been anticipated, never happened. 
Students were able to cycle into the laboratory schools when they were ready with 
a minimum of difficulty. This was the result of excellent cooperation by the 
teachers at Gilbert Stuart and Mount Pleasant. A close working relationship 
between the cooperating teachers and Practicum professors was facilitated as a 
result of the practicum instructors spending a good deal of their time in the 
field. It is anticipated that cooperating teachers ought to have a larger role 
in the on-campus theory components of Practicum, and in demonstrating various 
teaching skills and techniques. This is based on the belief that we have not 
sufficiently tapped the expertise of the cooperating teachers as resource people. 
Plans to implement this are now being developed. 

In summary, it has been a strenuous, but interesting and worthwhile endeavor 
for everyone involved. Students were able to cycle in and cut of both laboratory 
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centers to test and practice their acquired skills. Remediation, v'len necessary, 
was also arranged quite easily. The students, forced in great part to lean on 
themselves, developed a close-knit es pirit within the entire group , while at 
the same time becoming more independent and self reliant. 

No one of them has escaped close scrutiny, and their evaluation for Practicum 
was based on extensive, verifiable data. We feel we know these students better, 
everyone of them, than in any previous practicum- We also feel they know them- 
selves a little better. 

There are some problems which remain unsolved, but they have now been ident- 
ified, and the experience of one semester will, I trust, suggest ways by which 
they can be alleviated. Some of these problems, which need to be addressed, are 
as follows: 

1. Evaluation procedures for specific skills within the context of the 
teaching act need to be refined. Professors Stone and Fisher have in- 
cluded this consideration in their planning for the Fall 1973. 

2. The amount of work required of the student in a PBTE practicum is 
greater than that in the traditional model. Revision of modules (appended) 
and improved adminstrative techniques should improve this situation. 

The returns, however, were proportionately greater as well. We feel the 
students benefitted from the rigorous demands of the practicum, but 
sometimes at the expense of their other courses. 

3. The demands made on the time of the Practicum instructors were also 
great. We feel that a deep commitment on the part of staff is a prerequ- 
isite to PBTE. Improved orientation and administration should at least 
partially alleviate this situation. Again, this consideration has been 
included in planning for next time. 



4. Where do \ve go from here? The prospects seem bright. As noted. 
Professor Stone and Fisher will offer a PBTE practicum In the Fall of 
1973. In addition, a PBTE student teaching experience will be operational 
in the Fall of 1973. 



Peter Piccillo 
Rhode Island College 
Spring, 1973 
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A Note To The Public 



The materials in this booklet have been developed under the auspices of 
the Rhode Island Staff Development Cooperative, a consortium funded by 
the New England Program in Teacher Education, This is the first of three 
volumes on performance-based teacher education for students in the sec- 
ondary social studies practicum and student teaching programs at Rhode 
Island College, The modules in this booklet deal with general teaching 
skills. These modules were field tested and revised in response to field- 
test evaluations. It is anticipated that the modules will undergo further 
and continuous revision as they are implemented. 

A second booklet containing modules dealing with social studies skills 
plus general teaching skills will be available in the fall of 1973. New 
modules in this volume will be field tested and evaluated during the fall 
semester of the 1973-74 academic year. 

In process is a third volume containing modules for student teaching. 
They will be field tested and evaluated during 1973-74. A copy of this 
collection will be available in draft form in September, 1973. 




Dr. Carmela E. Santoro, Director 

Rhode Island Staff Development Cooperative 



Persons or agencies wishing further information relating to the 
materials contained herein should contact: 



Dr . Carmela E . San tore 
Rhode Island College 
600 Mount Pleasant Avenue 
Providence, R. I. 02908 
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A Note to the Stuaent 

You are about to embark on an individualized, competency-based teacher 
training program. The program is struc^ red around a set of modules. Each 
module is designed to aid you in acquiring a skill or concept which will he of 
value to you in becoming an effective teacher. The modules in this booklet in 
no vay constitute a complete collection of useful and necessary teacher skills. 
It is expected that new modules will be added as they are developed, and that 
the present modules will be revised continuously, so as to make them more effect- 
ive . 

Essentially, what you will be asked to do is to work your way through the 
suggested learning activities until you feel you can demonstrate your achieve- 
ment of the objectives in each module. In some cases you may not need to perform 
all the suggested activities uo -achieve competence, while in other instances 
you may wish to seek advice froni your Practicum instructor for remedial work 
beyond the activities in the modules. In some modules all the activities are re- 
quired . 

You may already possess some of the skills treated in the modules. If so, 
all you need do is demonstrate your competency and you will be credited with having 
achieved that part of the program. There is no need for you to have to wade 
through, in lock-step fashion, instruction and study in a skill you already have. 

There is no particular order in which the modules need be completed, al- 
though logic Would indicate that some of them, e.g., "Personal Orientation to 
the Teaching Profession" perhaps ought to come at the beginning of your program. 
There are no uniform schedules or calendars or deadlines to meet in completing 
your program. You will progress at your own pace. Each student, in concert with 

O 
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the Practicum instructor, will be expected to guide his own progress through the 
program. Your instructor may from time to time make suggestions if he feels 
you are not making satisfactory progress, but in the mai.n, you will be able 
to make your own schedule. 

This flexibility allows the ambitious student the possibility of completing 
Practicum before the normal end of the semester. Once tha program requirements 
have been met, the student is finished. At that point he may wish to simply 
concentrate on his other courses for the rest of the semester. It may be possible 
to cycle some students directly into student teaching. 

For those who have difficulty in achieving the program objeccives, 
there is built into the program ample opportunity for observation, evaluation, 
and counseling by and with the Practicum instructors and/or cooperating teachers 
in the laboratory schools. Each student can arrange for individual practice, 
recycling, and remediation, until he is able to achieve the program objectives. 

The program is thus concerned with bringing each individual student along 
at his own rate, and not with artificial competition or arbitrary deadlines. 
Opportunities for group activities are built in to several of the modules, how- 
ever, and we find that the students who elect the individualized Practicum 
develop a close rapport and cooperative spirit. 

The progress of each student through the course requirements is posted, 
and very often it is possible and desirable to consult with one of your colleagues 
who has successfully completed a module, as to how best to proceed. As in many 
other instances, students learn a great deal from each other. We encourage 
this. The result is that although the student is on his own, going in his own 
direction at his own rate, he also has access to a good deal of peer support, 
an important factor in such a pre-prof essional program. 

iv 



Because of the individualized nature of the program, the Practicum in- 
structor is able to spend a greater amount of time with each student and is 
thus able to advise, prescribe for and guide the progress of his students with 
a pro ionately greater degree of knowledge and insight. The students have 
access to their instructors when they need to see them. If a group of students 
would like to have a lecture, discussion, demonstration, or would like to 
arrange observations, they need only to schedule a convenient time with the 
secretary. The progx'am is designed so that all of the resources of the Practicum, 
including the Practicum instructors, are on call for the students when they 
are needed. It is a student centered program. There is no need for anyone to 
be lost or hidden in such a program. Please arrange to see your instructor 
early in the semester, and often throughout your progress through the program. 
He is there to help you. 
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MODULE - PERSONAL ORIENTATION TO THE TEACHING PROFESSION 



Rationale ; 



The activities included in this experience are designed 
to have you reflect on your personal reactions to the 
teaching profession. As the quality and extent of our 
activities and work are often related to our feelings, 
we have designed these activities for the first experi- 
ence in Practicum. In completing these activities, you 
will be able to: 



Behavioral Ob jectives ; 



2. 



Identify and list your personal affective reactions 
to teaching at this point in your career. 

Evaluate the ease and/or difficulty you may experi- 
ence in dealing with your own affective reactions 
and attitudes. 
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3. Discover the affective responses other students at 
a similar level of training are experiencing. 

4. Describe the critical educational problems and 
situations you will confront and have to deal with 
in a career in teaching, 

5. Describe the degree of personal energy, commitment 
and skill needed by teachers at various levels in 
the education profession. 

6. Explain in a clear and precise way why you wish to 
pursue a career in the teaching profession. 



Pre-Assessment : 
Activities : 



None . 



What you think/know now . You will be required to 
keep a diary or journal of your Practicum experiences 
and feelings. In a notebook exclusively for this 
Purpose, write your responses to the questions em- 
bedded in the objectives (above) . 



There ar3 no "correct" or "incorrect" responses, 
but the best ones will be honest, and based on 
serious introspective self-analysis . 

2. Observation of Schools . You will be assigned two 
days on which to visit two of the lab schools we 
will be working in during Practicum. 



Plan "to spend at least two aours in each school, 
being sure to visit as many significant areas and 
classes as is needed to give you an understanding of 
the operations of the total school- Before you 
make your visit, prepare a checklist of things you 
will want to observe, and questions you wish to ask. 
The following list of suggestions could be helpful 
in designing the plan for your own visits: 

a. Physical plant: heat, availability of space, 

furniture 

b- Materials and supplies: instructional equip- 
ment, books, library facilities 

c. Absenteeism 

d. Appearance and behavior of students and teachers 

e . Classroom procedures and student interest • 

After completing each visit, imagine yourself a 
member of the faculty in the school. Where would 
you best "fit"? Would your bning there be ful- 
filling to yourself and enriching to the students? 
Why? Enter your responses in your journal. 

Interviews ■ Choose some people already involved 
in education and arrange interviews with them. The 
purpose of the interview is for you to discover the 
feelings and attitudes of those who have made a 
career in education. Try to interview people in 
all facets of education: administration, department 
chairmen, and teachers at the various levels of 
education: college, high school, etc. Record the 
results of your interviews in your journals. 

Construct your own questions, keeping in mind the 
purpose of the interview. Below are just a few 



a. .. number of years in education, reasons for enter- 

ing field of education 

b. .«what are the greatest rewards, the most difficult 

moments, the frustrations of a career in teaching 

c. ..what is the biggest "threat" or most serious 

problem facing education today 

d. ..if you lost your job today, would you try to 

get a similar job tomorrow 

Discussion. Arrange a group meeting with other 
members of the Practicum to discuss the points 
listed below. You may wish to have this discussion 
at one of the schools visited, with the cooperating 
teacher (s) as participant/moderators. 



suggestions to help you 
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Alternately, you may eler^ to hold your meeting on 
campus. If you wish, a member of the Counseling 
Department can meet with you as a fac^^litator to 
communication . 

Your Practicum instructor can arrange this x'or you. 

The discussions should focus on the following 
considerations: each of you are probably ex- 
periencing certain affective (emotional) reactions 
to your beginning the practical, on the job train- 
ing necessary to becoming a teacher. Each of you 
have completed observations of schools, and inter- 
views with teachers and administrators. To the best 
of your ability, try now to explain how you feel 
about teaching to each othor. Are you challenged, 
or discouraged; do you feel inadequate or are you 
confident you can learn the skills you will need 
to be an effective teacher? 

Try to listen carefully to each other. 

Post-Assessment : After your discussion take some time, by yourself, 

to think about the reactions of your fellow students 
and your own reactions. Then write, specifically and 
concisely, your attitude and reaction to teaching 
at this point. Can you anticipate any difficulty 
you might have (because of your personality or 
training) in the Practicum experience. Can you 
cope with and grow from your own feelings about 
teaching? 

After you have completed this, write a brief and 
concise statement explaining why you want to be a 
teacher . 



Activities (continued) ; 



ALL OF YOUR NOTES AND REFLECTIONS ON THESE EXPERIENCES SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN 
YOUR JOURNAL. 
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MODULE - WRITING OBJECTIVES 



There are several reasons for writing learning or in- 
structional objectives. Probably the most obvious is 
to come to a conscious realization that what the teacher 
does in a classroom (teaching-learning situation), has 
some legitimate purpose. In writing learning objectives, 
the teacher ought to respond to the following questions: 



1. 


Vlhat am I going to do? 




2, 


Is what I plan to do worth doing? 




3, 


How will I go about doing what I plan to 


do? 


4. 


How will I know when and how well I have 
what I set out to do? 


accomplished 



There are two basic types of inGcruct ional objectives. 
Those that are easily measurable in terms of definite 
and demonstrable changes in behavior are called, surpris- 
ingly, behavioral objectives. They are usually concerned 
with the cognitive or psycho-motor aspects of learning.:. 
That is - once a student has learned something, and 
applies his knowledge, his behavior will measurably 
change. An example would be toilet trainings 

Success in achieving objectives which concern themselves 
with attitudinal or emotional responses or changes 
(affective processes) on the part of the student is more 
difficult to measure. This does not mean that such 
objectives should not be pursued. There is however, 
great difficulty in measuring with any degree of 
accuracy or precision an appreciation of the Roman 
contribution to contemporary society or an appreciation 
of the value of classical music. Usually, your day to 
day or short-range activities will be designed to achieve 
small increments in knowledge and understanding. These 
may lend themselves more readily to behavioral terminology 
than your long range or term objectives. In any case, 
no one professing to have competence in the field of 
education today can exist in the field without an 
understanding of the behavioral form of learning 
objectives • 

When you have completed the activities associated with 
this experience, you will be able to: 

1. Distinguish between cognitive and affective objectives. 
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Objectives (continued) : 2. Select those aspects of the learning process which 

are best measured in behavioral terms • 

3. Write learning objectives, both long and short 
range, in behavioral terms. 

4. Place in behavioral terms, learning objectives 
written in a different form. 

Pre-Aspassment ; 1. Select a topic area with which you are familiar 

and narrow that topic sufficiently so that it can 
be taught in a 15 minute mini-lesson, then write 
a list of at least six instructional objectives in 
behavioral terms . 

2. Given a list of learning objectives, rewrite them 
in behavioral form. (List and suggested directions 
included in this module.) 

Activities : 1. Read Robert F. Mager, Preparing Instructional 

Ob jectives (Palo Alto, Calif.: Pearon Publishers, 

1962) 

2. Read W. James Popham and Eva L. Baker, Establishing 
Instructional Goals (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice Hsll, 1970) 

3. Listen to Cassette tape Behavioral Objectives in 
Education Educational Technology Audio Tape Series 
B. (Curriculum Center Dr. 1, #11) Educational 
Technology Pub. 1971. 

4. Select one of the lessons supplied by the Practicum 
professors and write behavioral objectives (cognitive 
and /or af f ec t ive) for that lesson . 

5. Work through the Viiricet . program , Selecting Appro - 
priate Educational Objectives, by W. James Popham. 
A modified version of a portion of this program 

is appended. You may not need to go beyond it. 
If, however, it is necessary for you to do more 
to reach a useful understanding of the selection 
and development of learning objectives, filmstrips 
and audio tapes are available as part of this 
program. 

Post-Assessment : • Vihen you have progressed to the point that you feel 

confident that you can perform the tasks at the level 
of competency required, complete the following: 



1. Complete the second Pre-Assessment suggested above 
(sheet provided with this experience). 
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Pos t-Assessiuent (continued) : 



2. Design your own learning activity (15 min.) using 
resources and/or materials of your own choosing. 
You may aecide to utilize the resources of the 
Curriculum Resources Center, resource people, 
other readings, films, tapes, interviews, periodical 
literature, scholarly journals, etc. You may 

wish to correlate '"^is activity with the module on 
planning 400,05,3. 

3. Examine the following instructional objectives. 
Identify the domain or the process to which the 
objective is directed (cognitive, psycho-motor 
affective). Rewrite those objectives not correctly 
or effectively stated in behavioral terms. 

a. The pupil will become familiar with the back- 
ground of World War II. 

b. The student will gain a working knowledge of 
the RCA Tape Recorder. 

c. The student will really want to become a 
good teacher. 

d. The student will know the names of the five 
most recent presidents of the United Staces, 

e. The concept of world unity will be treated. 

f . The student will know the novels of Faulkner. 

g. At the end of the course, the student will 
have developed qualities of good citizenship. 

h. The student will appreciate the importance of 
free speech in a democratic society. 
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EVALUATION 



Comments from Center personnel indicate students demonstrated exceptional 
skill in writing objectives during their first experience in the field. 

In video taping sessions, students without access to lesson plan were asked 
to identify objectives in their observation of lesson. We found that most 
often, objectives were easily Identified through this observation which 
demonstrates to us that studf.nts could both write, implement and recognize 
the importance of objectives. 

Module extremely successful. (Spring 1972) 

Evaluation data from second field test indicates that it was indeed a success- 
ful module. The present revision (June 1973) is made in an attempt to strengthen 
it by including heretofore unavailable materials which are quite effective. 
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Enclosure 4 

SELF-TEST ON BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
(Reprinted from Robert F, Mager, 
Preparing Instructional Objectives ) 

Directions: The following self-test will permit you to clieck to see how 
expert you are in determining whetVier given objectives exhibit the charac- 
teristics discussed in Mager's book. Preparing Instructional Objectives , 
Answer all the questions and then look at the correct answers on the last 
page. 

For the author to have reached his objectives (states on page 1 of his book) 
you can make only seven errors at most out of the forty- four items. 

1. Are the objectives below stated in at least performance (behavioral) 
terms? Does each at least name an act the learner would be performing 
when demonstrating that he has achieved the objective? 



YfS NO 

a To understand the principles of salesmanship. 

b ' To be able to write three examples of the logical 

fallacy of the undistributed middle. 

c To be able to understand the meaning of Ohm s Law. 

d To be able to name the bones of the body. 

e ^ To b'e able to list the principles of secondary 

School Administration. 

f To know the plays of Shakespeare. 

g To REALLY understand the law of magnetism. 

Pfe ^ To be able to identify instructional objectives 

that indicate what the learner will be doi;ig when 

demonstrating achievement of the objective. 



2. Given below are two characteristics of a statement of instructional 
objectives. 

A. Identifier the behavior to be demonstrated by the student. 

B. Indicates a standard or criterion of acceptable performance. 
Are each of these characteristics present in each of the 
objectives jelow? For each objective below, check whether 
each of these characteristics is present. 

A B 

a The student must be able to understand the theory of 

evolution. Evidence of unders tandj-ng will be obtained 
from a writ+:en essay on evolution. 
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The student is to be able to complete a 100-item multiple- 
choice examination on the subject of marine biology. The 
lower limit of acceptable performance will be 85 items 
answered correctly within an examination period of 90 
minutes . 

The student must be able to correctly name each item 
depicted by each of a series of 20 blueprints. 
To demonstrate his ability to ^ead an assembly blueprint, the 
student must be able to make the item depicted by the blueprint 
given him at the time of examination. Student will be allowed 
the use of all tools in the shop. 

During the final examination, and without reference, the student 
must be able to write a description of the steps involved in 
making a blueprint • 

The student is to be able to draw his service revolver and 
fire five round (shots) from the hip witbJ.n a period of three 
seconds. At 25 yards all rounds must hit .the standard silhou- 
ette target; at 50 yards he must hit with at least two of his 
five rounds . 

The student must know well the .'jive cardinal rules of homicide 
investigation. 

The student must be able to fill out a standard accident report. 
The student must be able to write a coherent essay on the 
subject "How to Write Objectives for a Course in Law Appre- 
ciation." Student may use all references noted during the 
course, as well as class notes. Student must write his essay 
on paper provided by the examiner. 

Beside each of the following psychological principles, the 
student must be able to write the name of the authors of 
experiments on which the principle is based (list of principles 
appended) . 

Given a list of objectives, the learner should be able to 
evaluate each. 

To list the important characteristics of branching and linear 
self- instructional programs • 

The student is to be able to name and give an example of each 
of six programming techniques useful for eliciting a correct 
response. To be considered correct, items listed by the student 
must appear on the handout entitled "Programming Techniques" 
issued by the instructor during the course. 
To develop logical approaches in the solution of personnel 
problems . 
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3. Here is a rather poorly stated objective: 



The student must be able to understand the laws pertaining to 
contracts . 

Indicate whether the following test situations would have to be 
considered appropriate for testing whether the objective has been 
achieved. 



Not 

Appropriate Appropriate 



The learner is asked to write the nar-^ of each of 
the justices of the Supreme Court. 
Given a contract with certain legal terms circled, 
the student is asked to write a definition of each 
of the circled terms. 

Given a legal contract and c list of contract laws, 
the learner is asked to indicate which of the laws 
are violated by the wording of the contract. 
The student is asked to answer 50 multiple-choice 
questions on the subject of legal contracts. 



4. Which of the test situations below would be appropriate for eliciting the 
kind of behavior by which you could tell if the student had reached the 
ob j ective? 



Objective: Given a properly functioning audiometer of any model, the 
student must be able to make the adjustments and control 
settings necessary prior to the conduct of a standard heaiT- 
ing test. 



Not 

Appropriate Appropriate 

a List the steps, in their proper order, for setting 

up an audiometer for use. 

b Proceed to the audiometer on Table No. 5 and set 

it up so that it can be used to administer a stan- 
dard hearing test. 

c Describe the steps followed in the conduct of a 

standard hearing test, 
d Discuss the role of the audiometer in the hearing 

clinic. 
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Answers to Self-Test 



1. 



2. 



4. 



a. 


No 




b. 


Yes 




c. 


No 




d. 


Yes 




e. 


Yes 




f . 


No 






No 




h. 


Yes 






A 


B 


a. 


Yes 


No 


b. 


Yes 


Yes 


c. 


Yes 


Yes 


d. 


Yes 


No 


e • 


les 


INO 


c 

I • 


Yes 


Yes 




No 


No 


h. 


Yes 


No 


i • 


Yes 


No 


j. 


Yes 


No 


1- 

K. 


No 


No 




Yes 


No 




Yes 


Yes 


n. 


No 


No 


a. 


Not 


appropriate 


b. 


Appropriate 


c. 


Appropriate 


d. 


Appropriate 


a. 


Not 


appropriate 


b. 


Appropriate 


c. 


Not 


appropriate 


d. 


Nut 


appropriate 



How v/cll did you do? 



Seven errors or less... 
More than seven errors. 



the end, 

.go back to page 10 of Mager^s book. 
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Selecting Appropriate Educr?.tional Ob jectives^'*' 
W. James Popham 



One of the consoling facts about conventional classroom instructional pro- 
cedures is that they are usually so ineffective we don't have to worry too much 
about what is being taught. 

However, the moment one develops an efficient instructional sequence--a 
sequence capable of altering learner behavior, then one has a responsibility to 
effect the "right^^ behavior changes. As an individual concerned with the develop- 
ment of effective instructional products, you should be anxious to select instruc- 
tional objectives which are worthwhile. Unfortunately, many people who are ac- 
quainted with the procedure of stating instructional objectives in operational 
fashion, that is, in terms of post- Instruction learner behaviors, tend to set 
their sights too low. They tend, in other words, to select behavioral objectives 
which are too often rather trivial in nature. The next program is designed to 
partially counteract such a tendency. 

The program was actually written for classroom teachers, but it should be 
easy for you to see the implications for product developers. Every point made 
regarding the classroom instructor's selection of teaching goals can be made 
with equal relevance for the product developer's choice of his goals. 

As you go through the program you will be asked to inspect certain frames, 
and then to respond on the answer sheet which has been provided. Use a 5 x 7 » 
card as a mask so that you do not inadvertently see the right answer which is 
presented below the three asterisks. Sometimes you will see three asterisks in 
the middle of the page as this: 

•.'^ ^. jr^ 

When vou do, use your card to cover the area below the asterisks until you have 
responded on the answer sheet, then check for the correct answer below the 
asterisks and proceed with the program. Now begin the formal part of the pro- 
gram, 

Wliich of these two semester objectives more clearly communicates an 
educational intent? 



At the end of the semester : 

A. All pupils will be able to list in writing at least 15 states not involved 
in the U.S. Civil War. 

B. Pupils will improve their peer relationships. 



That is, which objective is unamh iguously stated in terms of observable student 
behavior? Circle the letter of that objective on your answer sheet by l^umber 1. 

You should have circled A, for objective A leaves little doubt about what is 
expected of the learner. The second objective, however, permits a number of 
Interpretations regarding how pupils will demonstrate improved peer relation- 
ships and, therefore, is much less clear. 



"With permission, the material in this program is reproduced with minor 
modifications from the script of the copyrighted f ilmstrip-audiotape program 
Selecting Appropriate Educational Objectives , by W. James Popham, Vimc^t As- 
sociates, Los Angeles, California, 1966. 
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Instructional specialists generally agree that the proper way to describe 
educational objectives is in terms of student behavior. For when instructional 
goals are stated in such a ^:ay that the instructional target is an observable 
pupil behavior, or an observable produce of pupil behavior, we have an explicit 
criterion for determining the quality of our instructional efforts. Such precise 
objectives are, unfortunately, far less common in our classrooms than they should 
be. For while broad general objectives may be helpful to teachers in initially 
deciding on what they wish to teach, these vague objectives are of little as- 
sistance in guiding the teacher's selection of actual classroom learning activl- 
ties--or in deciding how to evaluate the worth of the learning activities they 
have selected. 

Only behaviorally stated educational objectives allow the rigorous selection 
of learning activities and evaluation procedures. Yet, are behavioral objectives 
enough? 

Let's re-examine the first two objectives for a moment - 



At the end of the semester : 

A. All pupils will be able to list in writing at least 15 states not involved 
in the U.S. Civil War. 

B. Pupils will improve their peer relationships. 



Which of these two goals would most teachers think is more important for children 
to achieve? Circle the letter of that objective by Number 2 on your answer sheet. 

Although there might be some dissenters, the majority of teachers would probably 
agree that it is most significant for the youngsters to develop good peer relation- 
ships than to learn to list 15 states involved in the Civil War. 
Here is another example. 



A. Students will correctly add 10 sets of three two-digit numbers. 

B. Students will become intellec Lually intrigued by mathematics. 



Which, if either, of these objectives is behaviorally stated? Answer by Number 3, 

Objective 'A is stated behaviorally- Now mark the letter of the more important 
objective by Number 4. 

Most teachers would probably think objective B was more important by far than 
objective A. 

These illustrations should make it clear that merely because objectives 
are stated behaviorally in no way assures that these objectives are valuable, 
and points up one of the problems with behaviorally-stated instructional goals. 
The types of pupil behaviors must easily described are often the most unimportant. 



TRIVIAL PUPIL BEHAVIORS ARE MOST EASILY BEHAVIORIZED . ("To count to 10," "Spell 
your name", "Don* t spit on Teacher," "To live through the day".) 

Truly significant educational objectives are usually far more elusive and much 
more difficult to state behaviorally. For instance, it is obviously more simple 
to have a student orally recite the names of ten U.S.. Senators than it is to 
describe pupil behaviors which truly reflect insight regarding the role of the 
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U.S. Senate in determining foreign policy. Many educators who are for the first 
time advised to state their instructional goals behaviorally , erroneously think 
that behavioral objectives always deal with trivial forms of pupil behavior. 



Consider these two objectives . 


A. 


The student will comprehend the meaning of 


turpentine as a 


solvent to be 




used with dirty paint brushes. 






B. 


The student will be able to shape two clay 


figures, one of 


which reflects 




imbalance. 







Which is stated behaviorally ? Answer by Number 5. 



Objective B is stated behaviorally. Now by Number 6 on your answer sheet circle 
the letter of the more important objective. 



Once more you should have circled B, for most art teachers would consider this 
outcome more important than any form of behavior suggested by Objective A. 
Here is another illustration. 



A, The learner will reflect understanding of Shakespeare. 

B. The learner will perceive the meaning of Shakespeare. 



Which, if either, of these objectives is stated behaviorally? Answer by Number 7. 

You should have circled neither, for both objectives employ vague expressions 
which could be behavior ized in many different ways. Now can you decide which 
of the two objectives is the more important? Answer by Number 8. 

^ 

You should really be perplexed if you are actually trying to decide on the more 
important objective. Neither A nor B should be selected as the right answer for 
Number 8, because no one can really tell what either objectives means. To 
judge which is the better objective is impossible. 

But suppose both objectives were operationalized as follows: 



A. Tne learner will understand Shakespeare by matching 10 famous quotations 
with the correct play . 

B. The learner will show he perceives the meaning of Shakespeare by Writing an 
essay on the purpose of a given sub-plot. 



Now which objective is the more important? Circle the correct letter on yoar 
answer sheet by Number 9. 

In this instance Objective B is the better choice. When objectives are behavioral, 
we can then decide which objectives are worth teaching. 

Many teachers proclaim their instructional goals in glowing t ?rms such as 
these: 



My students will: 

A. Appreciate ipy subject. 

B. Master its content. 

C. Become better human beings. 
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Yet, at the end of the semester, the criterion used to judge the students (and 
by implication- -the teacher) is a trifling true-false test- Behaviorally stated 
instructional goals force teachers to be more aware of the def ensibility of 
their educational objectives. 

As we said earlier, it is not sufficient merely to state objectives opera- 
tionally.. Other criteria must be applied to judge which objectives are most 
worthwhile. There are several such standards which can be employed- All of 
them, however, require that objectives be stated behaviorally in order for the 
objectives to be accurately interpreted - 

One inescapable criterion of great influence is the teacher ^s value pref- 
erence regarding both the content of a dicipline and the behaviors of learners. 
This criterion is usually employed unsystemat ically , but it is obvious that it 
exerts considerable control in the teachers' selection of goals- In a subject 
field such as history, for instance, instructors will have somewhat different 
preferences regarding which generalization to emphasixe and which historical 
facts to use in elaborating on them- Even in somewhat more exact fields such 
as algebra, an examination of different textbooks will reveal some contrasts 
regarding content- It^ is fortunate that in spite of many differences among 
teachers regarding what constitutes the important elements of a subject , there 
are undoubtedly many more agreements regarding the general value of the topics 
within a field* 

Educators also vary in their estimation of the worth of certain learner 
behaviors which are less directly tied to a subject, such as the previously 
mentioned peer relationships or good study habits- For, instance, most kinder- 
garten teachers undoubtedly have strong preferences regarding the merit of 
these two pupil behaviors - 

Kindergarten child: 

A- Can tie shoelaces. 

B- Uses proper toilet control. 



Values regarding which pupil actions are more important can also be used to 
choose appropriate instructional goals. Obviously, the more clearly such values 
are held, the more useful they will be in judging competing educational objec- 
tives . 

A second criterion which can be used in judging the worth of educational 
objectives is a taxonomic analysis of the behavior called for the objective. 

A taxonomy is a classification scheme- For instance, many of the sciences 
use taxonomists or classifications of different sorts of phenomena- Several 
years ago a group of measurement specialists began to develop a hierarchical 
taxonomy of educational objectives which they thought would be of value to a 
variety of educational personnel- One use of such a taxonomy is in judging 
the worth of instructional objectives. A brief examination of the taxonomy 
of education objectives is therefore in order- 

The first major division of educational objectives in the taxonomy is into 
three behavior categories or domains- The first of these is called the cognitive 
domain and covers all objectives concerned with intellectual processes of the 
learner- For instance, test situations where the learner displays knowledge of 
certain topics or the ability to perform various kinds of conceptual operations 
would be classified in the cognitive domain. The vast majority of educational 
objectives currently employed in the schools would be classified in the cognitive 
domain- 

The second descriptive category is the Affective domain - This covers the 
attitudinal, emotional, valuing behaviors of learners reflected by interests, 
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appreciations 5 etc. It is cextainly a more nebulous area than the cognitive 
domain: but according to many educatore — equally, if not more important. 
For instance, in very loose terms, we are usually more anxious for a student 
to "like" English literature than to master a particular poem, but to learn to 
hate literature in the process. 

The third domain is the psychomoter. As the name implies, this domain 
includes objectives concerned with skills such as typing, playing the violin, 
pole vaulting, etc. There are frequently a few psychomotor objectives in all 
fields, but in some subjects such as vocational training, physical education, 
and the performing arts, psychomotor objectives predominate. 

Here is a somewhat simple classification exercise. 



Student: 

(a) Answers true- false tes t , 

(b) Writes his name correctly. 



(c) Recites Gettysburg Address from memory, 

(d) Wants .to be a doctor. 



Mark in the spaces provided by Number 10 on your answer sheet a "c", ''A" or "P" 
to indicate whether these objectives are primarily Cognitive, Affective, or 
Psychomotor. 

V? "k 

These are the correct answers: 



_C (a) Answer true-false test, 

_P (b) Writes his name correctly, 

_C (c) Recites Gettysburg Address from memory, 

A (d) Wants to be a doctor. 



The first objective, answering a true-false test, is primarily an intellectual 
behavior, hence cognitive. The second objective, a common kindergarten goal, 
is a difficult motor skill for young children even though they know what letters 
they are trying to produce, and is a psychomotor in nature. The third objective 
is a memory task and therefore cognitive. The final objective reflects a value 
preference on the part of the learner and, accordingly, falls within the affec- 
tive domain. 

Now classify this objective as primarily Cognitive, Affective, oi* Psychomotor 
by circling the correct letter alongside Number 11, 



The pupil will reflect his interest in the topic treated during the unit by 
subsequently selecting books pertinent to it during free reading periods. 



i< ic ic 

You should have circled A, for this is an example for an affective objective which 
describes a learner's interest in a topic. In this instance the teacher has 
devised a scheme to check interest which is undoubtedly more valid than for 
example, at the end of the unit, asking the pupils who are interested in the 
topic to raise their hands. 

Which domain is represented by this objective? 



Pupils will learn to translate correctly in English previously unseen short 
stories written in Russian. 



FRir 



Answer alongside Number 12. 

^•f V? 

This is an example of a cognitive objective, for the translation operation 
is an intellectual process. 

How about this objective? 



At the end of the unit everyone in the class will be able to identify the type 
of logical fallacy committed by writers in six complicated persuasive essays. 

Circle the letter of the appropriate domain by Number 13. 

-k 

This, too, is a cognitive objective. 

Now try this objective and classify it by Number 14 on your answer sheet. 

The student will learn to ski down the practice slope, falling no more than 
once, and breaking no more than one bone. 



This, of course, illustrates a psychomotor objective. 

One of the advantages in classifying behavioral objectives according to 
this three-part scheme is that teacherfi often discover that too many of their 
object3,ves fall within only one domain. There is nothing wrong with having 
all objectives represent a single domain--as long as this is a rational choice 
on the part of the teacher. Many teachers, however, discover to their surprise 
that they are teaching only cognitive objectives and are completely neglecting 
affective or psychomotor outcomes. So the first advantage of a taxonomic 
analysis of objectives is that it can point up such unconscious overemphasis. 

A second element of the taxonomy of educational objectives is that within 
each domain there are levels representing increasingly higher or more complex 
forms of behavior. Each of the three domains can be divided, but the sub- 
divisions of the cognitive domain are particularly useful in evaluating educa- 
tional objectives and can help in selecting objectives which demand complex 
responses from learners. 



6. Evaluation 

5. Synthesis 

4. Analysis 

3. Application 

2. Comprehension 

1. Knowledge 



Time does not permit an elaborate examination of all these six levels, but 
briefly, these are the types of objectives covered by each: 

The lowest level, knowledge, essentially involves recall of specifics, 
universals, methods, etc. For purposes of measurement, the recall situation 
requires very little more than bring to mind an appropriate response. The 
other five levels necessitate some form of intellectual ability or skill, 
but the lowest level of knowledge requires only rote behavior. 

Comp r ehe n s i on ^ the second level, refers to a type of understanding revealed 
by the learner's being able to make use of the material or an idea without 
necessarily seeing its fullest implication* Instances of comprehension will be seen 
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in a student's ability to translate languages, interpret graphs, or extrapolate 
from a series of numbers. 

Application involves the use of abstractions in particular and concrete 
situations, such as the application of the principles discussed in a scientific 
report to similar phenomena in ' er situations. 

Analysis requires the breaking down of a communication into its sub-com- 
ponents so that the relationship among these elements is made clear as, for 
instance, when a student can distinguish facts from opinions in a newspaper 
article. 

Synthesis entails the putting together of elements to form a new, original 
entity. Such a.\ ability is the planning of a unit of instruction for a particular 
.teaching situation. 

Evaluation describes behaviors in which judgements are made about the values 
of material or methods used for given purposes. Criteria applies in making 
these judgements may be those determined by the student or those which are given 
to him by someone else. For example, judging the quality of written essays 
according to previously established criteria is an instance of evaluation behavior. 

While there are Sivjeral advantages in being able to classify education goals 
into each of these six categories, the primarj^ fact usually revealed by applying 
the several cognitive levels is that almost all of the teacher's cognitive goals 
are only at the lowest level. It is convenient, therefore, to reduce the six 
levels to what is essentially a dichotomy, the lowest level, and those higher 
than the lowest. 



Higher than the lowest: 
6. Evaluation 

Synthesis 
4. Analysis 
3. Application 
2. Comprehension 

Lowest : 

1. Knowledge 



Even this rough, two category scheme is helpful in judging the appropriateness 
of educational objectives, for it enables us to locate the propotion of our 
goals which are at the lowest cognitive level. 
Consider this objective: 



The learner will be able to match correctly the dates of famous events in the 
history of Americ an Education with the events • 



Does it represent the lowest or a higher than lowest level of the cog;nitive 
domain? Answer by circling the" L or H alongside Number 15 on your answer sheet. 

"k 'k 

This is a knowledge item, the lowest level of the cognitive domain. 
Now try this cognitive objective: 



The pupils will be able to arrange in proper order three newspaper articles deal- 
ing with the same topic according to well defined criteria of (1) . accuracy , and 
(2) clarity. 

Is it a lowest or higher level goal? Answer by Number 16. 

You should have circled H, for this is an instance of a higher level behavior 
O 2r than mere recall. 




Here is another objective: 
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The student will be able to correctly associate pictures of ten oil paintings 
(which he has never seen before) with one of four famous impresr ionist artists. 



Decide whether it is a lowest or higher level cognitive behavior. Answer by 
Number 17. 

i: -k 

This represents a higher than lowest level, for the student must apply 
previously learned criteria in differentiating among the four artists* efforts* 
What about this objective? 



learners can list in writing at least four works of Milton, Keats, and Pope. 
Answer next to Number 18. 

-i'c ■>'? 
This is a recall item and falls in the lowest level of cognitive behavior. 

There is nothing intrinsically wrong with knowledge items--after all-who 
could be opposed to knowledge? However, if this is all the teacher is ac- 
complishing perhaps his sights should be set somewhat higher. 

Many times a careful analysis of more complicated goals will reveal a num- 
ber of lowest level cognitive behaviors which must first be mastered by the 
pupil enroute to the attainment of a later; higher level of behavior. This, 
of course is quite acceptable. ^ 

Now putting together what you have learned about the three domains and the 
levels of the cognitive dom^iini decide, »whether the following objectives are 
primarily cognitive, affective or psycomotor, and, if cognitive, whether they 
represent the lowest level of that domain. For this objective, ansv/er by Num- 
ber 19 on your sheet. 



The pupil will be able to sketch with charcoal a reasonable accurate repre- 
sentation of a windmill. 

•k -k Vf 

This is an illustration of a psycomotor objective. 
How about this objective? 

The teacher wants her pupils to show improved vocabularies by selecting from 
multiple choice alternatives the correct definitions for 20 words previously 
defined in class. 



Select your answer by Number 20. 

k c k k 

This is a cognitive objective at the lowest level. 

Now classify this objective and answer by Number 21* 



Students will fill out and return anonymously questionnaires designed to measure 
their attitudes toward minority groups. 

k -k k 

This is an attempt to measure student attitude and is therefore an effective 
objective. Even though self-report devices have certain measurement limita- 
tions, they are probably better than using nothing to assess affective outcomes. 
Here is a final objective for classification. 



When presented with previously unencountered problems in geometry, the stu- 
dent will display a creative solution by using already learned theorems in any 
manner which, for him, is unique but at the same time adequate to solve the 
problem. 



Answer by Number 22. 

ic ic is 

This is an instance of a higher than lowest level cognitive objective. 

In summary, you have seen that in order to judge the value of instructional 
objectives they must be stated in terms of student behavior. Two criteria were 
then described which can be used to evaluate the quality of such objectives. 

The numerous examples of instructional goals presented during the program 
should illustrate that a behavioral objective certainly need not be trivial. 
In fact, operationalizing our instructional goals permits us to detect and 
eliminate those which are unimportant, 

THE END 



i 

i 
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SELECTING APPROPRIATE EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
ANSWER SHEET 

Please circle the number of any item you did not answer correctly for purposes 
of program revision. 



i.. 


A 


B 


II. 


C 


A 


P 




2. 


A 


B 


12. 


C 


A 


P 




3. 


A 


B 


13. 


C 


A 


P 




4. 


A 


B 


14. 


C 


A 


P 




5. 


A 


B 


15. 


L 


H 


(Lowes t=L, 


6. 


A 


B 


16. 


L 


H 






7. 


A 


B 


17. 


L 


H 






8. 


A 


B 


18. 


L 


H 






9. 


A 


B 


19. 


C 


(LorH) 


A P 


10. 


C«Cognitive 


20. 


C 


(L. 


orH) 


A F 




A=Af f ective 


21. 


c 


(LorH) 


A B- 




P=Psychomotor 


22. 


c 


(LorH) 


A P 



(a) (c) 



(b) (d) 
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MODULE - SET AND CLOSURE 

Rationale : These are two terms that will have a significant place 

and meaning in your new teacher-vocabulary. Learning 
how to "establish set" and "effect closure" are essential 
in this initial phase of teacher training. 

Establishing set means bringing about the proper psycho- 
logical and social readiness in the student so that in- 
volvement and student response will be created. Set 
informs the student of the goals or objectives of the 
learning activity, suggests possibilities for exploration 
and most importantly, relates the subject matter being 
examined with significant concerns of the student. In 
short, it gives the student a glimpse of what is "up" 
for that learning activity and if it is effective set, 
it creates the desire to participate; it creates the 
need to know. 

Closure is the complement of set. In closure the main 
points of the lesson are re-stated or emphasized and the 
next step is suggested. Closure suggests a future as 
well as giving the student a sense of accomplishment. 
Good closure is in reality long range set. In effecting 
closure, a competent teacher makes sense of what happened 
and gives the student something to look forward to. 

Behavioral Ob jectives : When you have completed the exercises suggested in this 

e-perience, you will be able to: 

1. Identify and describe the necessary elements in 
effective set and closure. 

2. Compare and evaluate the effectiveness of different 
techniques for establishing set and effecting closure, 

3. Plan and execute a suitable set and closure for a 
mini lesson. 

Pre-Assessment : None 

Activities : 1. Read the General Learning Corporation booklet (green 

cover) , Teaching Skills : Creating Student Involvemen t 

2, View three films: Set Induction , Stimulus Variation , 
and Closure . These films comprise the skill cluster 
titled Creating Student Involvement , and are available 
at the Curriculum Resources Center, 
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3, Select a magazine article that deals with a con- 
cept suitable to your discipline. Using the article 
as a base, plan two or three ways to establish set. 
If possible, practice your set on a group of your 
friends or colleagues who might be interested in the 
topic of the lesson. 

4, Using the same article as in activity #3 (above) , 
assume that you have just successfully taught the 
appropriate content. Write in outline the sequence 
by which you would bring closure to the lesson. 
Discuss the results of activities 3 and 4 with your 
practicum professor. 

5. Ask your practicum professor to schedule a time for 
you to visit one of the teaching stations. He will 
advise you about the activities you can expect to 
see and the progress of the class in the curriculum. 

6, Visit the station and observe the class activities. 
Discuss the lesson and your own plans with the co- 
operating teacher. 

7. Select a topic that can be taught to these students 
in a brief (15 minute) lesson. 

8. With the help of the co-operating teacher, select 

a small group of (3-7) students for a micro- teaching 
exercise. Teach your lesson, using any method, 
but developing good set and reaching good clostire. 

Alternative : Develop an activity of your own design that will demonstrate 

your competency in the skills of set and closure. 

Post Assessment : When you teach your lesson in activity #8 above, arrange 

to be observed by either your cooperating teacher or 
your prac licum professor (or both). Have the observer 
complete an evaluation form on your performance. Arrange 
for a conference for evaluation of your performance on 
activity #8 as soon as possible after teaching. 
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MODULE - FACTS, CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 



Suggestions 

1. You may begin this module at any time in your practicum program. How- 
ever, you may find it most efficient to work on this module after you have 
finished the module on writing objectives or concurrently with that module. 
This module should be completed before beginning the module on inquiry and 
Thinkings 

2. You may work on this module alone, but you can also work on the module 
with one or two fellow students. 

3. Your visits to teaching centers can be used to satisfy the requirements 
for this module and several others simultaneously if this is your desire. 

4. Activities 8 and 9 in this module might easily be integrated with 
activities in a number of other modules on teaching skills (lectures, small 
group discussions, writing objectives, etc.) 
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MODULE - FACTS, CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 

Rationale : The activities included in this set of experiences are 

designed to develop your ability to relate your knowledge 
of the social science disciplines to the secondary school 
social studies student. A professional teacher is an 
individual who knows something that society would like to 
have taught and who has the skill to teach it. This simple 
statement points to two areas of competence for. the pro- 
fessional social studies teacher knowledge of subject 

matter and skill in teaching. Th« purpose of this module 
is to help you begin to integrate these two areas of 
competence • 

Ob jectives : Upon completion of this module you will be able to: 

1. Distinguish between facts, concepts and generalizations 
in the social sciences. 

2. Present a set of standards for evaluating the utility 
and importance of any set of facts, any specific con- 
cept or any single generalization as an object of learning 
in a social studies lesson, unit or curriculum. 

3. Select and evaluate teaching materials for their con- 
ceptual content and the power of their generalizations 
from among materials commonly in use in public secondary 
schools . 



4. Select and evaluate teaching materials for their con- 
ceptual content and the power of their generalizations 
from among materials not commonly in use in public secondary 
schools • 

Pre-assessment : Read, Chapter III, "The Selection and Organization of 

Subject Matter," in Jack R. Fraenkel, Helping Students 
Think and Value , pp. 91-138. As you read this material, 
reflect on your own training in the social science dis- 
ciplines. Look critically at Fraenkel 's characterization 
of the basic ideas in each discipline. If you feel you 
already are competent in these areas, go directly to 
post-assessment. If not, go to Activities. 

Activities ; 1. As you study the chapter in Fraenkel (above), pay close 

attention to the footnotes. Develop a professional organi- 
zation of subject matter around concepts and generalizations. 
Consult the items in your bibliography for further research 
and clarification. 



2* For another point-of-view read James G. Womack, Dis - 
covering the Structure of Social Studies, pp. 1-68. 
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Activities (cont . ) : 

\ 3. If you find yourself lost or confused by this reading, 

consider the following suggestions: 

a. Find a friend who has already finished this module and 
ask him for help. 

b. Schedule an appointment with your practicum professor. 
Make sure the professor knows the general nature of your 
difficulty in advance of the appointment so that he can be 
prepared to help you. 

c. Join with several other confused sould in requesting 

a small group discussion or a lecture on this subject from 
your professor. 

4. After you have finished your reading and discussion 

of this material, test your understanding with the exercises 
in Fraenkel, pp. 139*143. Check your answers on p. 399. 
If your self-testing reveals difficulties, consult your 
instructor . 

5. Request your practicum professor to schedule a time 
for you to visit one of the teaching stations. Your pro* 
fessor can give you an idea of the material being covered 
on the day of your visit. 

Before 3 you visit, check the appropriate material in the 
Providence Social Studies Curriculum Guides . (These guides 
are found in the Curriculum Center, Horace Mann Hall. They 
are listed under Providence Social Studies Curriculum Project.) 

6. Visit the teaching station on the day of your appointment 
and observe at least one lesson. (You may want to observe 
several consequetive days at the teaching station. If you 
do, schedule the additional days yourself in consultation 
with the co-operating teacher at the center.) 

7. During your visit to the teaching station, make the 
following observations: 

a. Make an inventory of texts and other materials available 
to the class in the subject area you are observing. 

b. Observe carefully the activities and experiences of 
the students in the class. Try to discover the objectives 
of the class and the unit of instruction in terms of the 
concepts , generalizations and facts the teacher has selected 
as the basis for instruction. 

c. After the lesson, talk with the teacher about the goals 
of his instruction. 

ERLC I 
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Activities (cont.) ; 

8. Assume that you will be teaching the class you have 
observed on the day following your final observation. 
Using the materials available to the class, select the 
individual chapter of passages of material you would have 
your students use as the basis for your class. Identify 
the concepts or generalizations which you world seek to 
develop with this material. Write them. 

9. Assume that you will be teaching the class you have 
observed on the day following your final observation. Assume 
that you want to continue to work with the same general 
subject matter but that you would like to bring in some 
outside materials for the instruction. (Say, for example, 

in a lesson on current events.) Find material in the press 
or in other literature or material you have composed your- 
self to teach a concept or generalization which you have 
identified, organize it and write an activity based on it. 

Post-assessment : 1. After you are satisfied with your general knowledge 

of the material covered in the reading assignments for this 
lesson, schedule a time to take a brief written examination 
on this material. 

2. Bring the materials you have developed in activities 
8 and 9 to your practicum professor. Justify the use of 
these materials by 

a. Explaining the progress of the class observed. 

b. Explaining the concept you have selected to organize 
your instruction. 

3. Arrange to teach your activity. 
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QUESTIONING 

One of the most important skills in the repertoire of 
the teacher is that of asking questions. It is im- 
portant for the beginning teacher to be familiar with 
the several types of questions and also to know when 
and how to use them. 

Almost all learning is based on what is already known. 
The technique of questioning can be quite helpful in 
stimulating creative thought by leading students to 
find answers for themselves, and to apply past knowledge 
to new situations. Questioning can also be misused " 
and may confuse students more than clarify issues or 
promote thinking* 

The following points are to be considered when using 
questions : 

1. Address the question to the class as a whole when 
in /group situation. 

2. Pause after asking the question to allow pupils 
time to collect their thoughts. 

3. VThen a question goes unanswered, leave it to be 
answered later. This is the technique of pre- 
cueing. Be sure to return to thai_ question. 

4. Ask questions of the entire class. Call on volunteers 
and non-volunteers- Avoid any pattern of calling 

on students such as by rows or boy-girl sequence. 

5. Be careful about repeati^.g your questions or the 
pupils' answers in order to get less teacher part- 
icipation and more pupil response. 

6. Learn to ask several students to respond when the 
question calls for more than just o. single answer. 

7. Ask for clarification when a response is not complete 
or if it is not clear. 

8. If a question gets no immediate response, watch 
that you do not answer it yourself. 

9. Frame the question so that you get the type of 
answer desired. 



10. Don't ask the question in such a way that the 
answer is suggested . 

11. Use a conversational, normal tone of voice when 
asking questions. 

12. Realize that questions are asked to serve a aumber 
of purposes, among which are: 

a. to spark a discussion 

b. to obtain information 

c. to review or drill 

d . to test learning 

e. to solve problems 

f. to help develop concepts and thought 

g. for diagnosis 

h. to stimulate thinking 

13. Become aware of some of the key words in questioning 
how , why , when 3 where , which ^ what , compare , explain 
describe . 

When you have completed the . exercises suggested in this 
module, you will be able to: 

1. Formulate questions of several different levels 
of difficulty. 

2. Identify and distinguish between the various levels 
of questions through observation of a real lesson. 

3. Use questions of various types in a classroom 
s ituation . 

4. Develop techniques designed to encourage students 
to analyze, synthesize, and arrive at new under- 
standings . 

5. Given a written dialogue of a classroom situation, 
correctly categorize the teacher's questions in 
terms of teacher intent with 907o accuracy. 

6. Use the various levels of questions dealt with in 
this module in a classroom situation. 

7. Using various techniques or vehicles, such as 
bulletin boards, introduction of a topic, brain- 
storming, quiz game, etc., induce a minimum of 
fifteen student initiated questions. 

8. Given a list of representative questions categorize 
them according to the calssif ication definitijns 
included in this module. 
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Learning Activities ; 



Post Assessment: 



1. Study the information provided in this module. 
You are encouraged to read beyond this, and to 
delve into the readings in the attached bibliography, 
as well as others you may discover. 

1. Read the Manual, "Questioning S.cills" (orange 

book) accompanying the film series "Teaching Skills 
for Elementary and Secondary School Teachers." 

3. View the four films associated with Questioning 
Skills. (See attached list) 

4. Using one of the dialogues supplied by your 
practicum instructor, (or one you have written 
yourself) identify each of the teachers* questions 
in terms of the four basic categories associated 
with this module. Schedule a conference with your 
practicum instructor to evaluate your proficiency. 

5. Using content and grade level of your choice, 
develop a series of questions demonstrating your 
mastery of each of the four skills described. 
Arrange with your practicum instructor for a demon- 
stration or conference. You may wish to correlate 
this activity with your module on lesson and unit 
planning. 

After a planning session with your practicum instructor, 
arrange to do the following: 

In a micro-teaching situation of approximately 10 
minutes in length, teach a concept in which you: 

1. Ask questions fluently using each type of question 
at least once. 



3. 



Ask questions in sequence (s) designed to cause 
students' responses to progress smoothly from one 
cognitive level to another . 

Rephrase and/or redirect your question so as to 
allow students time to think befoie responding, ak.i 
to encourage more students to become involved. 



4. Help students to discover answers among themselves 
by relating your questions to prior student know- 
ledge and experience . 



5. 



Vary your questioning patterns, and provide an 
element of suspense so as to maximize student 
interest. 
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Alternatives : 

Design your own activity (ies) to demonstrate 
your competency in the skills of questioning. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY - Questioning 

Francis P. Hunkins, Questioning Strategies and Techniques . (Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon, Inc., 1972) 

James 0. Proctor, Techniques, Notes, Tips for Teachers, Foremen, Supervisors , 
Directors , (Albany: Delmar Pub., 1968) 

Leonard S. Kenworthy, Social Studies for the Seventies, (Waltham, Mass: 
Blaisdell Pub. , 1969) 

Morris M. Sanders, Classroom Questions, What Kind ? (New York, Harper and Row, 
1966) 

Jack R. Fraenkel, Helping Students Think and Value , (Prentice-Hall, 1973 
pp. 176-186) 

FILMS - Questioning (Available at C.R.C ) 

Fluency in Asking Questions II-ls 

Probing Questions II-2s 

Higher Order Questions II-3s 

Divergent Questions II-4s 

Part of series "Teaching Skills for Elementary and Secondary School Teachers" 
Allen, Ryan, Bush, Copper. 
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Information/ideas - to be learned. 



There are various categories of questions which differ in terms of level of 
difficulty and the task(s) called for. 

Questions are categorized according to the level of intellectual difficulty 
and the complexity of task(s) required for appropriate responses - 

1. Recall : (simple) narrow questions calling for facts or other items in- 

volving rote memory. Also include in this category are questions 
which call for a simple yes or no answer. Example: What is the 
longest river in North America? 

2. Probing questions call for the analysis and integration of given or 
remembered data. Probing questions are designed to draw out and build 
upon simple responses. Proolem solving and reasoning are often necessary 
in response to such questions, as well as the application of more than 
one recall item. 

Example: What geographic factor accounts for the importance of 
this river? 

3. Divergent questions call for answers which are creative and imaginative 
and not empirically provable, i.e. may or may not have "right" or "wrong" 
answers. The student is compelled to speculate, to infer, to develop new 
and creative hypotheses. Example: How might the development of the 
central p^rt of the United States have been different if the Mississippi 
River were not there? 

4. Hi ^gr Order questions - demand more than mere knowledge- of facts, and force 

the student to analyze, draw inferences, discover relationships ^ make 
judgements, and formulate arguments in defense of their choices. They 
frequently include the work "why". Example: During which period in 
American History would you have preferred to live along the banks of the 
Mississippi River? Why? 

Questions can also be classified as either broad or narrow. 

1, Narrow questions place limits on the response called for. 
Example: What are the three basic components of a good salad? 

2. Broad questions do not restrict the amount of recall data called for. 
Example: What are the skills necessary for the construction of a house? 
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EVALUATION FORM - Questioning 

Name of Teache r ^ 

What was the concept? 

What did teacher do to establish set? 

During the lesson, how many questions of each type were asked? 

In Plan Used in Lesson 

Simple (recall) 

Probing 

Higher Order 

Divergent 

Please comment on the effectiveness of the teacher's use of questions. 
In Lesson Plan 

In Micro Teaching (fluency) 

What did the teacher do to summarize and evaluate what was learned? 
How well and why? 



Signature of Evaluator 



Dialogue liZt ^ho l-dsoile ^ricsio,, rrosidcntial i-V-^oirf cnwnaking^ 
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LoVr* i'^.y that you ur.-r^. Y'reclO-^-nt Kennedy iix 1962<x It'c just before a con* 
gressioacl election, nnd the rfi^publloann ar^ crit-icirdjitj yom* administration for 
being "cort/' in tho AVico of tha riDter:Jiinc-d probes of the ^^ioviet Unions You^ 
jrour2c3.f, iiav^ recently returned from a conroi-^cnca \D.th Khrushchev in Vienna 
which did litblo bat iucreai:3 t3nnions bjt-.j.-^oa th3 UuS^Af» and the U^SoS^R^ 
SuddenJ.y you ho.^in trO ::3c^±v2 r::ports ;:hin;x are unquestionably accurate that 
the [tisGic.jic are cr;tabliGhinrj nicsils bas^:^ in Cuba„ ^ome are nearly operational 
and many others are nearly opera tionslr, :io;r v;ould you feel? 

SL. 1 thinlc 1 would frol afraid? 

■ Why so? 2 

Slo i*'ell, tact's a throat to our country and <^ven to all life because you know 
that if there are rockets tnere thore .Tiust also be H BombSo And vrnat are 
they going to do^ attack us? 

To Does aijyone think the president mght have another reaction?3 

S2d 1 don^t think it vjould be fear co much a- an.^er. After all^ he is thf? presidentp 
i-laybe there is a little fear tnere but iu certainly isnH like he is in a 
panic or anythin;j», ^ut^ personally^ 1 vrould be angry if this happenedo It's 
just the kind of thin^ to expsot from an enomy. 

To ^ell, of coUx%5eij it's nard to really Unov: how a person felt^ but exactly what 
did Kennedy do?^ 

S3o He gave a speech to the people <» 

To Is tnat tne first thing he did?^' 

Slio ^Oo ^irst he gathered all of his advisors around himo 

T» Ok^ Let's talk about that for a .uinutOo V/e'll be back to the speech later, 
because tnat's important, S3. Exactly \jho did ne gather around him?^ 

S3o Bob Kennedy*, . • . 

To Who was?*? 

* S3o '^'he president's brothero 

To Right, but was there any other role that ^obby Kennedy played?^ 

S3« Oh okt» He was the attorney general. 

To ^'ine. Let's try to identify these people as precisely as possiblCo iiesides 
the attorney general Robert Kennedy, who olse was involved?''^ 

S$a VIell, there was A^obert McNamara the ^^jcretary of «^fense and there was Adalai 
Stevenfson the ambassador to the United Nations and there was Idaxwell Taylor, 
who was a retired general and special assistant to the president and there >7ere 
the me*nb0rs of the Joint Chieves of iitaff and there was i-icGeorge Dundy— I'm 
gj^^" not too sjro who he was© 

To 1^008 anyono know about rfcGeorf;:© t^undy?"'"^ 
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S6o Yeah, ho wss another fjpecinl assistant to tho presidont Tor national security 
affairso Ho uc^a like naxwell Taylorc* 

To C2.c» ^0 he har; thc.T. all to^aohr^r. iiov; uiiat did thoy do?^^ 

-« 

i S2o k^'cll;, first they really ;j;athered so.r;.? more inf ori'iiatione Mahe sure they were 
really right and n^ade euro they really loiev; v;hat was cjoing on there a 

To '^aat kinds of things vjcrc they .eapocially interested in finding out? 

S3o They wanted to na!u sure tnat they coiild really identify all of the rocket 

sites* riiey vzantod to knov; how n:aay days each site would take for completion 
and they vianted to knov; if the cre;-7S vMire i^ussian or ^ban and how many 
Russian boats were in t^uban harbors on cni'oute to Cubao 

13 

To ^id the president participate in those discussions? 

Slo Mo» 

To W% nol?^^ 

Sl^ Well^ he would stop in from time-to-time and ne would come in when the group 
V7anted to present him vrith their thou^htso .le didnH participate all the time 
for a couple of reasons^ i^'irst of all. he cUdn't viant to cancel all his 
appointnents and things because this would alarm people and wou^d make for a 
lot of CO iment in the press. .Secondly^ he wanted the advj.sors to feel free 
to discuss things and take positions witnout naving him around* There is 
ali^.ys a certain amount of fear of the president and some people are afraid 
to stand up to himo 

T, ^*in3» »^hat^things can we learn about the real nature of the presidency 
from this?-^^ 

S3o Vfell, for one thing people don't look at the president as just an ordinary 
inano ^ome of these people were the presiderltj^ good friends from before he 
v;as president and all of tnese men were used to being around powerful people—- 
they were powerful themselves—- and even they couldn'r really be free when they 
were around hiiio 

'% you think this helps him do his job or does it hinder hi.'n?"^^ 

^3o In this casej I think it definitely hindered him, i'here naght be other cases 
v;han it could help him. 

To Do you have an example. 17 

S3o Vfell, we said that the president can also be a moral leadoro '"''ell, in that 
case perhaps it isn't so bad that people look at him in a special viayo 

To ^'hat about the president's position in the public eye. .fere is a man who is 
so well-covered and so wall-watched that he can't even have the privacy to 
make a decision without causing public coir^Tient tnat m'ght influence the deciaiono 
l^OQS this have a good and a bad side?!^ 
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S^^ I think everyone can see the bad sidOo Hero again^ the president found hio 

freedom to function limited by this., It^s a fishbowl existence and I don*t see 
how you can turn that into a good thing* /ilso, look at what it .aust -do to the 
person psychologically, ilow can a president handle his ego in a situation 
like tnat* it isn'-*. really nealth/o 
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prc)V.id:-nt* c Vi:u':ju':i x*e'J.at-U>r.c:hip to public ojxuiio;; in ucofu].?^^' 
S5o 01\^ 1 it::\!x 1700 It iD uac^xul /jcxotiniofJo But that Icii^t the qu\oation yen a^kado 
To Oh, Mhri did 1 avV?-^ 



'So Icu r-::'.d th^i-J^ h:n"3 if} a nvm -.tio ir: .so v-cll aovv.rod Ir tJ)3 prnrji; ^^ad tho peoplo 
tb:\t hi a:^.n-t ovon havn v.-h.:; priv.:\a;r to do c:-:*ik:.1o.1. ;tcbo J^^t;,; ?rhr.-i that ^ 
hrppca^^ ih:.;t"^n ;;^ot bo bo u proMc;.)n to a c ;.vt^.iJQ c.v.toi:-'.' ii3X*ao --^'ns 

H;:DubLic:::irj oviticitNin.7, t!ic prt:;:::lc.C:nt ^.^o i-tvop^Xy th^t ±t rc'^lly handle 

cz^pz'zv. hiiiio -'vcn ulrllt'j lio -mg x\ii:por»dinij to tl--3ir ci^iticisni thoy Here 

To ^oet3 an,/ other per::ca hara fis thcrj^ht tern? * 

£?io Yos,^ 1 tliiiic th:At th:i/r ara .xc^illJ.y tiic azrcn tMnfio In a dt^rnccri^tiG co^ontry tha 

prc:oicloat has to de^i vdtki publicityo 3.t o^a bo a good tfxing and it can ba 
a had. thing Xor hirao It's ^ pavadoxo 

To P^rr.doz-Cu ?hat'o a good tfoj.'tio Hox' rjould fowd^sflm ths p radoxical situation 
of th^ prcoids3£it with rcapoct to ccra;nuaic2tion7^2 

Slo ^x'oUfl hc*J3 dar5.ned if hs doso dansnDd if he dv>3anH t.iixt^s a paradoxo Daonad 
if ho do^a or do^:s^i^i coirauriicato^ I r^oano 

To Qso ^^^n anvono ro]:o sorto raore out of tho psrac'cx of tha prscidant?^ Is there 
anytliing in o-ir s/otoia that haips tlia procidont solva thic problaia?^-* 

S2o I thill!': I aauo '^ho wiy a p.'jrnon gets to bo ppocidsnt insurea that wo "trill havia 
a good a coritniunication end ci;aying public opiniGtio 

To •^sll» ^^hat about tlie ciiban mls:illo situation? Kou did Kcnneid/ oolva the 
par2d05.-?2U 

S3<^ Koroma vhora my speech corns in*. 

To Goodo -^''ill UG in on the npssoch please, no^f'o your big chaa5?«o 
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Ac. ^'"Vv" f^^.d Pv'n .7 V ''C--";:::'-; t-dn': i'li i;?oc:c^K3.ry to plUco our boinberr;: on ali;vt dur5.nG 
S3^ Vo do:tcnd a^j-^j iicl>' lLi"r;:.;icui3^ 

?n vj-^rvJU' i. i^.u;r::i.c.n:r ;;lv;;^v3 a 'I'hrc-n b duvin::; this tii^o? •'■ti3y had raln;|ilc£r in 

otiA^i*-* placc;:^ :;rid tho pc;-:;r to v.i:o th::.:^„ ^/hat uac; do cpsciaX about Orf^c?*^ 

S2v 'oVdr* iiiM.:; th^ ::aiir:AlC;i:! ^r:i);3 only nincbj n>iniit.;C3 aijay* 

To liinety ininutco !r;Airv 

52« Oh^ I mc^art niuc-ty r;rU.ori cr:'iy^ actu:^lly they tj^ro only a Hon liiliv.r'C'eB auay^ 
Ac:':j'\c.\l\'\ tu:::t f'-o t;::o cc'.l rJ.:-;>n; thcro., Our uhole &j,i'ca:;e circ.inst tao 
i?iOviot U;):lc;ri ir-.:: l;;::;^^ c:i th:^ it.!:;:^ v.-.:-t e-;'cu if the •'^uGGiani3 did attc^cic uq 
could rjtrikc bJolc b::cr:u:-.:.T ur.uld ;;;;5t nLout 20 to 30 minut'iiG v:ax^rd.ngt. iJa 
(;oi0.u fjb.ori ^':;t owl' olc::.":; in tUj ;.:i.L* in ti:.:;^ to clostroy ^^ussiiu Since thoy 
kucT7 th.at;. ti>}:y v/culo-i't -.v: attr.c]-: ug* ■ -^ut Cuba muant that thoy couJ.d Icnocr: 
out our doi/cncocB ;:ithoiit tho vici: of a ccuntorattrioko. 

To So i'b uciJja' t ;iu£t a i^tattor of cddir..^ more mi.scilcs to tha arr.onal^ -hore ^^as 
a roval cha!i^;o ia the natura of tho tir:'cnt i:a irors baing asked to acocpt^, is 
that rightV^^ 

S2c flight. 

To GIu '•J'he book u^:;cd o pbracG to enrolain a cituation such as have horeo ^en 
anj^ono reina;!ib-:>r that pzUX-Luro?!^ 

S3o n.-'.ssivG retaliation 0 

T<, Oko That*.'5 a (-cod phrase and thrit ic surely accuratoo 1 vras th^^nkins of another 
phraco but 1 so^ novr timt 1 dida^t moke iny quasition claai\ ^'-hon tiro nations 
have large ro.litary oGtablinhmcnt:: and can iiiake othar nations reo-pect or ovoi'i 
foar theia \ie nay that thoco nations have V/hat?^ . 

S5» St?:sngtha 

Ta /.anoy -'^-notho;.'' ^;ord for strength^ ple-nse?'^ 
Siu ?o::3:.''e 

To Thr.t^s good, ife'll jiu^t jfitick -jith pov;er^ Gv*.':n though strength carriec the 
ii?af::3 r.i:3anirt(;: for un^ oV.? i^o;-: wtiat do i;v3 call it vjhon thoce ttvo nations are 
about ccuai poTrriro i'hay can each do va,i*t dL^.mage to the otner. No person 
could p.vodict vAio vrould -.riii in a vrar" batv;eea thora* kfcat is this situation 

S6o Oh 1 romembor from blio book — the ba3,ance of poweiv 

To t'lno,, Mo:t v7l:3n tho Russians put tlis iTiissilcG in IJuba^ what liappsned to the 
balance of poiror bot^j^en th?. Soviet Union and tb^ US?-^ 

S3v It v?culd bo out of balavic?. ' ' > 
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i^'i'o..: iihc;:o point oi' •rf.c:;?''-'- 

uould n:ay ti:at t!::-^ po\:K:v waa out balnnc.^^ fchct US or Hu:=;?5ia?13 

S3» I f;^v:^r^f; tho 1-^7 v:ovlC\ r.ay ;-o but X tiiir-.: tho iv.;::r^^.cuc? njif;a!i ray so too^ after 
gLI. in or icrJu. 

Tc iwcll. iGt-t; jurr!- tl-^at ;:-o;i inx^e a ri\..::c;um l9C\c\^:r and 1 tocs the ^nezlc^iu 
pvcr-idont -v.nO. I ccy i.o ■/•o;i: *'/:..\o::i., vjc^r d£d yra iioost tho balance- oi* pry::cr 
irith thoLio n.cirjr.y ir.lasilrjn :i.n CiVoa. '^->on't you !-":r;c'".: t.iiat oiHy by J;oepiiii5 the 
b.vlance oi: pc:\:c:c b'^tj,— 3u us can ccicli ci! us bij ?;uro that thoro will be no 
atti^ok or v;^rY'- ^^hat yould you r^ply to that?-'-'-' 
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•'Mvorc:^^ i'npu;L^:l.:i.Ca^ lIoiMiXity. •'■'ivhc'itionx ^"ocUnoloi^y, i^tC:> 



To .r: .■•t-:::;r"y criid th:^^:. -J^Jioro U'.i2'0 ^-..ijvorcil ra<::r;on;5 Tor the gi'otdng divorco 

v.-:;.-., "bh:; in*;!:::':::: :^ol.-'.v v:. i:::^ ;{.:ii;ro:i;;0 in onlld c^Lu^:o and absndcn^viont 
;U'd Ow.hcr that v,h-.> Aa.fdiy in Vv:;;v.-.r;l:5ru3 i\p a:; an iiUititution that people 

M^Sii. to ];z'c:L:;rvcva -l-^'io :;:;.n na.nj ontjY-^* 

o 

T„ »..l-;lxon ^}obi3.:ltyo '-^i^^t c^n;^::; -chat r.iorMi?^ 

To ;?hr:t- i: -rMiotl^Jrr i^-'^^ion t-:l::cd aocuiy?-^ 

£j2:. Ohv Vrhc .fucfc tt>::t tij^i.rs no.opj.o vilio don' t . o t.'./hc don^t 50 tOovcthct don^t 

bGl:iwvc in Gc-d too nuc:i they dcn-'i:. 2iio:j the saino old re:.*pect to the churcho 
C;a;.rch attvindencc ir^ .iOio^-^: do-rn all ovar the p,laoCy ynu knoTTo 



S3., Yoi^h. c.iixvoh^i: arc really /iur-t riyirit^ out and nsighborlioodG ai"*© dying tDO„ 
And loci: r.t ull the liLbl:: to^ms tb.at a7/G dyins outo *'^'c di-^ovc from CJidca^o 
to Muiiti/n-?. or:9. ::van^:cr l.vkI yon coa jp.rjt see iw--- — all across lov-a end Kebrneka'— 
little? old Slcxu tcv;as jv.ai'. c.TOS;y ^'ith no people or on3.y old peoplOa 

Tc, Ckr. People ].orjlr>2 .faith in vjodo Paople loi-in^ i'aj.th in religious le^.derSo 
People lc:GViji,; old ncir-.lv.'jnviioc.'do and old tovm^ja Old bellei's dying out aiid 
.r.-':iyte no r.o-r bc^lici's ccyiin^ in to ta'a? their pL*AC3o //nat's the title i/e 
gave to tnif:. yc-rtGrday?-'' 

Sic, ^'nCi doclino 0.1* -u^aditioUo 

To Th:i doclinci of traditiour. ^^o ycu ajrae vrith that S2o^ 

S2o Uh^* Tech-, 1 guo^r- go? 

To ^^hat i^bout yoii^, Si^^ 
Si'o Sur'o^ righto 

To Cko That'c a good narr^ c.pA IVn vhrxt we s-tiid yesterdayo Nou vje have mobility 
increasing and the tradition dGcliningo »^tot's tho divorce rate doing?' 

S3w It- a decliniragj. tooo 

To ^''3ll.r 5?.howoTh'j r^ts. 1,:^ d:^clinin •<.couD.d you eiMplain what you mean by this? 

S3o •*oll- there are Ic^sj; and less of good r.iax^riages— they are getting fearer and 
fovjer no ths i*ate is soin^ downo 

To ThG rate of vyhat?>' 

S3o Tiu'j rate of mcrriagG;S„ 

Ths rato of r;n.c:t kind of mrriiigea^ xcu aro casing that people are not getting 
married ?:o riuch---v/.:.:'it Uind of r:.r.rria2oci?^^ 

'Xhc rrA to of good marila^-cao 




S3.: 
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Tiiw-ir; is tiiciM c\ra tiioro aad :aoi'0 dj.vo:/cJG for a ciroain popuJ^a bion, so thci 
rate as a parcont?-,^e ;uic:-.\:c.fja:-^o 

To Ta:it's good.* R:vlo a r,jrccir'\:: c.r a cirrrdn oopulr.tiono S3;, yru had th3 
i\'.:c;ts ri:^j7ii. -'ou jiKjt r:rlr:uiK\orL;uoc.-:\^ tlir-'u I \:r.a riclzinr^ for tho rate of divorcea., 
v'irat did you .•j;iv<^ m?. i;!*!-;; r/il.o .\'o:c*?-''^ 

S3., Ah- rate xc^^ r.-iarria[;ano I r::e tic;/.. 

Tf. 0."-.c ^0 pc -nj/vbion nobjJJ.t;/ p.^j incrcat'lns in -'■ip^.rica. is that riglit?"'"-^ 

To .V.d trac'ltiona aro dccliniti^^, '..^o :;?.i:u.i tL:?.t_^ rigivt.?-'-^ 

To what are di\'orcc3 doin[;?-'-5 

S7o '^'hey Increasins,. 

To ^^o., 53, the rate Ic doin[j ;;aat?'^^ 

S3o increasin;jj too? 

To lioi-:^ how do vre knovi that all these tiiinga are related?^*'' 

BIG SILEMC3 AMD NERVOUS TiJlTCKlKG 

To Well^ that*?i a hard quastiono Loo'c.. ^-11 thecc things are happening at about 
the sams ti:aeo -''s observe tae:n happening togethero I'/hat ic hard to do is 
to put th-3SG things into sons kind of ordcr^ so yon can say that one thing 
caused th3 other ^;hich caj^u^ed the noxt thingCo Noi;^ what are the things vie 
have bsen talking about?-^^^ 

S2c Divo}^ce^ r^obility and traditiono 
To Goodo Woij what folios what?^^ 

S6o VJell; 1 would say that it vras the mobility first that caused the decline in 
trc?.diticn and that when tradition declined people started to get divorces 
more ofteno 

To DoefJ cnyono vrant to offer a better suggestion or another explanation?^^ 

Sl^ v'Jait a ainutOo 1 don't have a bettor onSo 1 just want to say that there is 
co.-netning Gti'ange about thj.s talkn It icn't surprising that the tradition 
decline relator to the rise in divorces, Xou are o^ist talking in ciroluSo 

To k'/hat do you meau?^! 

'1.. .■/oll:r.. sta;;-ln;- married is a traditioiu It- 3 part of that idaao ^o. if we say 

C titat traditions docline vja f:iio\ilon^t think thab wo are saying co:n:iting different 

™ when W0 say that i?,arriagos are declining o:" that divorces are going upo 
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To Wov/o Tliat- r; Tr.piijastiCo I hadnH thought of it that way mycell:, Hovj did you 
{^Gt on to tuat?^'" 

Slo I douM; I ncu, but it juot co.\:/:. to Tin uhen you vrerc U»]Ll:in[; about the confuf:4.on 
ovcv rate v;itl.i S.3o ^i.nco^j ono tlrLi>]: if^ golnr.; up and the ofchor ia going 

do^nij v»o thirili v;e are talking about dilTox^eni things^ but it is just tnat we 
are playinj \:ith v;ords and .lot v;ith real factrjo 

To rr.rriliCo I t>nnk you sliou.ld /.'[iva S3 a little of tlie credit for this tiiougho 
iJov; 1 think^vou hav^o juct si-npliriod our problOiiU Can anyone truggest hov7 
this is so?^-^ 



To ^e3J.. it* 5 yorr idea. SI., ho you soo hov; it .w.v. helped us?^^ 
Slo l*ra not suroo 

or' 

To if/ell^ WB started out ha^/j.nii to explain the relabionship bstwoen how many factors?"^-^ 
53o Three, Divorco^ tradition, mobility o 

Slo I seeo How only nave to deal vrith tv;o because I said that the divorce 

category was really just a part of tha tx^adition categoryc 

To iMighty fineo 01c, any opinions novrt"^^^ 

SilencGo 

To a<o V^ho can state tho problem now?^? 

S5o The problem is: VJhich cams iirst the mobility or the decline in traditiouo 

To Fine.o Oko S6, you already have an idea on the flooro ^tate it again for us^ 
VJill you please? 

S6o I said it was the mobility first and tradition secondo 

Slo h^oll- the only other alternative is tradition first & mobility seconds 

To ^ood^, see how much simpler you made the issue.^ Nowo Let's state this relationship 
as clearly as poasibleo S6, make your statement in a clear statemanto ^ 

S6o 1 eaid: An increase in population mobility leads to a decline in traditiono 

To Sl?30 

Slo Vfell^ just for the sake of arguement^ 1 say that decline in tradition leads 
to an increase in mobility of populationo 

To Oko ^^ovjjj 1 think v:e bettor put this back into the real worldo Let's get some 
facts^into your statementSo S6. what country are you talkin-j about and for what 
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MODULE - RESPONDING: VERBAL AND NON -VERBAL 



Rationale : It is important to understand that there are both 

verbal and non-verbal components to responses made 
in the teaching- learning situation. This exercise 
will give you the opportunity to identify, analyze 
and develop skill in the use of certain specific 
verbal and non-verbal responses. As a result, you 
will expand your response repertoire, become aware 
of when and how to convey emotions and meanings 
and thereby increase your effectiveness in 
communication . 

Ob jectives : In completing this exercise, you will be able to: 

1. Identify the various emotions that can be 
conveyed both verbally and non-verbally in 
communications . 

2. Select and use the appropriate responses (verbal 
and non-verbal) that will be effective in a 
specific learning situation . 

3. Increase the quality and quantity of your 
response repertoire . 

4. Re-enforce student responses verbally and 
non-verbally. 

5. React to student responses so as to elicit 
further more complete responses and/or 
responses more relevant to the subject at hand. 

Pre-Assessment : Observe a teaching-learning situation. List the 

various emotions that are conveyed verbally and 
non-verbally by the teacher. Describe the techniques 
used to convey these emotions. This should be written 
in your practicum journal. 

Activities t Verbal Responses 

1. Read the introduction and description of the 
skill verbal response in Teaching Skills : 
Response Repertoire (green book) 1-3, available 
in the Curriculum Material Center. 

2. View the films associated with skill described: 
Response Repertoire ie., 'Verbal Responses" 
"Non Verbal Responses", Verbal and Non Verbal 
Responses". 
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Select from the list of statements provided in 
the book Response Repertoire , 10 statements you 
want to deliver in verbal response. For each 
statement, choose three meanings you want to 
express. Practice your delivery. 

After you feel you have practiced sufficiently, 
ask someone to act as a critic and listen to 
your delivery. 

Provide them with a copy of the statements and 
ask them to write the 3 emotions or meanings 
conveyed by your delivery next to the statement. 
Compare with your critic the meanings you had 
planned to convey and the meanings he understood. 
Re-deliver those statements that did not convey 
the meaning you had planned. 

Post - Assessment : When you feel you have succeeded in mastering 

the skill of Verbal and Non-Verbal Responses, 
talk to your Practicum Professor about a post- 
assessment activity. This may be a mini lesson 
on Video Tape in which you can also demonstrate 
your skill in objectives, set and closure, or it 
may be an exercise in verbal and non-verbal responses 
with the Practicum Professor. Perhaps you can 
think of another way in which you can demonstrate 
your competency in these skills. 

You may wish to correlate this module with that 
on small group work. In any case, you should work 
constantly on response skills until you automa- 
tically utilize gesture, facial expression, and 
voice, to augment your facility in communication. 

Your facility in verbal and non-verbal responses 
must be demonstrated in the laboratory schools 
in a real classroom situation. You should indicate 
to your observer/evaluators , when you would like 
to demonstrate your proficiency. As indicated 
above, use of such skills is frequent and ongoing, 
thus demonstrating proficiency on a one-time basis 
is inadequate. You will be considered proficient 
in these skills only as you Incorporate them into 
other appropriate teaching- learning situations 
throughout your Practicum term. 



3. 



4. 
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MODULE - SMALL GROUP INSTRUCTION 



Rationale : Many of the learning activities in contemporary second- 

ary schools utilize the small group as a vehicle. Some 
of the advantages of the small group for certain activities 
are quite obvious. Some others are not so obvious. 
Too often the technique is mis-used, so that the small 
group degenerates into a bull session-type social hour, 
with clusters of people talking, but not really saying 
anything. Noise and activity do not necessarily in- 
dicate learning. 

It is hoped that after your completion of this module 
you will be proficient in the use of several small group 
teaching techniques, and also be aware of the possible 
pitfalls of the misuse of the technique. 

Objectives : The learner will be able to: 

1. Demonstrate a knowledge of the structure and functions 
of at least seven of the following ten types of 
small group techniques . 

a. open discussion group 

b. tutorial group 

c. assigned roles group 

d. research group 

e. task flexibility group 

f. investigative group 

g. group talk group 

h. brainstorming group 

i. socratic-analysis group 
j. value clarification group 

2. Demonstrate a knowledge of criteria for deciding 
the propriety of use of small group technique and 
the selection of the most appropriate small group 
format to tnoet specific learning objectives with 
specific pupils. 

3. Select and/or design a group activity appropriate 
to specified learning objectives. 

4. Demonstrate competence in facilitating learning 
through use of the small-group technique in both 
micro-teaching and actual classroom demonstrations. 
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Materials Needed: 



See bibliography attached* 



Pretest : None 

Activities : 1. Read IDEA pamphlet (starred in bibliography). 

Prepare note cards on the various types of groups 
discussed* Include objectives, size, purpose, 
teacher and student roles, and techniques for use 
of each method . 

2. Read IDEA pamphlet, pp. 1-16. Discuss the material 
presented there with two of your colleagues. Decide 
among yourselves the meaning and importance of the 
concepts presented* You may wish to utilize one of 
the described small group formats to resolve your 
differences , if any . 

3. Schedule a meeting with your practicum instructor 
at which you will be given an opportunity to demon- 
strate your mastery of small group theory* 



N.B* Should you at any point find it necessary or 
desireable to go beyond the pamphlet for fuller 
information on any of the concepts presented therein - 
you are strongly encouraged to avail yourself of the 
material listed in the appended bibliography. 

4. When you have completed activities one, two, and 

three, address yourself to the tasks set in Objectives 
3 and 4* After consultation with your practicum 
instructor, arrange for scheduling classroom time 
for your competency demonstration. Do it. 



Post Assessment: 



Evaluation by observers of com.petency demonstration. 
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Traditionally the teacher's role has been mainly one of 
an authoritative information giver ^ Happilly, this 
stereotype has almost been eliminated. The lecture method 
however, when properly used, remains a valuable tool of 
the teacher, since it can be an efficient and effective 
means of dealing with groups of pupils. 

When you have completed this module, it is expected that 
you will be able to: 



1. List and identify the component parts of a lecture, 

2, Describe at least five (5) learning situations appropriate 
to the efficacious application of the lecture method. 



Effectively organize and present materials and infor- 
mation in lecture form which builds on prior knowledge 
and experience of students, especially through the 
use of analogies. 

Utilize verbal and non-verbal cueing, charts, graphs, 
posters, pictures and AV materials as part of the 
lecture demonstration. 



5. Sum up and restate major points of the lecture pre- 
sentation, and relate them to ongoing learning activities, 
(closure) 



Use yuur voice effectively 
volume, and tone of speech 
and communication with the 
variation) 



by varying the pitch, level, 
so as to stimulate interest 
students , (stimulus 



1. Find three or four other students and decide among 

"ourselves the most effective uses of the lecture method. 
List them. Next decide what ought to be the component 
parts of a lecture, and the skills requiucfid to lecture 
successfully. List them. 



For example: Component j)arts 

a. objectives 

b. visual aids 

c . set 

d. etc, 



Skills 

a. speech clarity 

b. eye contact 

c. etc 



2. When you have compiled yjur lists, obtain viewing sheets 
and view the films listed below. Respond to the ques- 
tions and directions found in the viewing sheets and 
compare your findings with the information found in the 
films. You may view the films more than once if you feel 
it necessary. 
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Activities (continued) : 

The films, located at the CRil are: 

"Lecturing", "Planned Repetition", and "Closure" 
in the Teaching Skills series. 
Also, "Informal Lecture" - Panhandle Education 
Cooperative . 

3. Read enclosure — "Learning through lectures." 

4. With the aid of your Practicum instructor, choose a 
topic and prepare a ten minute lecture on it. Develop 
and hand in in written form a complete outline of 
your lecture including a list of objectives, and a 
bibliography of the source material of your lecture. 
Include all charts , pictures , posters , as well as 

a list of any A-V or other teaching aids to be em- 
ployed . 

5. Design your own learning activity based on the ob- 
jectives stated in this module. After conferring 

with your Practicum advisor, and receiving his approval, 
do it! 

Post'Assessment : Arrange for video-taping of your lecture tc a live audience, 

as well as for observers to look for the components you 
have included in your lecture. 

After taping, discuss with your observers whether and 
how well you have demonstrated the lecture method. Re- 
view the tape. If necessary -- redo the lecture, correcting 
any deficiencies noted by your observers. Arrange to 
view the final tape with your Practicum instructor. 

After taping, or if video-taping is found to be logisti- 
cali.y impossible, see your Practicum instructor to 
arrange a live performance - critique - evaluation of your 
lecturing competency. 

Completion of this module requires perfonnance of 
lecture in real classroom situation. 
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VIEWING SHEET FOR LECTURE MODULE 



1. What are the major elements of a lecture? 



2. When and why would you choose to use the lecture method? List at 
least five situations. 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



3. Be certain to observe carefully the various techniques used to increase 
the effectiveness of the lecture-presentation. Please note that it is 
much more than just talking, or worse yet, reading to people. 

Wha:: did you notice? 

a. 

b. 



d. 
e. 



4. Revise your list of lecture skills, if necessary. Be prepared to 
justify your selections* 
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Learning through Lecture 

An effective lecture is a lesson, and as such it shares all the characteristics 
conunon to effective lessons in the social studies ♦ It must have a significant 
aim or purpose which should be understood by the audience and should be returned 
to frequently by the speaker during the lecture and certainly toward its end. 
The lecture should be motivated by relating the speaker and/or the topic to 
the audience. 

A lecture may not necessarily have pivotal questions, but it should surely have 
a number, perhaps no more than five or six, pivotal points. These points might 
be written on the board to serve as a guide to your talk and to facilitate the 
taking of notes by the group. 

A summary and a review are in order toward the end of the lecture. One of the 
best ways to accomplish this is to return to the aim of the lecture and to your 
motivating device. 

Just as you must prepare your class lessons well, so you should prepare your 
lectures with meticulous care. This involves a knowledge of the group to whom 
you are speaking (something of I.Q., general background, age and previous learn- 
ing and experiences) , as well as a substantial knowledge of the topic on which 
you have geen asked to apeak. A lecture should enhance and enrich the topic, 
and merely restating orally what the group's text says in print is shirking 
your responsibility. You must achieve some originality by suggesting alternate 
approaches in terms of organization, emphasis, or detail, thus presenting new 
viewpoints or crystallizing material in a different way. This, after all, is 
the single greatest justification of the lecture and of team teaching. A lecture 
must be a display of your learning. 

Although detailed preparation is imperative, do not prepare so well that you 
find yourself delivering a "canned talk" which makes no allowance for a stu- 
dent's question or some other interruption in procedure. As a matter of fact, 
it is usually best not to think of yourself as a lecturer at all, since thit 
suggests a pompous, rather oratorical approach- Instead, plan to talk to your 
group from an outline, drawing on the comparisions , analogies, and illustrations 
you have prepared, but freely adding others that come to mind as you think 
aloud before your group. 

Watch the faces of your audience, especially those toward the rear. The ex- 
pressions may tell you that you am speaking too slowly, too rapidly, or in- 
audibly. If notes are to be taken by the group, pace yourself so that students 
can record all importarxt points. Although you should not speak so slowly that 
students will be tempted to write every word, you should probably make your 
pivotal points more than once and provide more than one comparison or illustra- 
tion for each. 

Despite the fact that you have a large audience, try to get some active part^vci- 
pation. For example, you can begin some talks with a question that asks for a 
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show of hands: '*How many of your parents voted in the November elections?" 
From the hands you might call on one or two students to provide brief answers 
to the follow-up question of *Why is intelligent voting the backbone of demo- 
cracy?" Or you might ask a student sitting toward the front to point to a 
place on the map, or perhaps even to hold a picture. Where possible j make 
at least a token attempt to involve your audience actively. You can have stu- 
dents provide a summary, perhaps even in response to a rather unimaginative 
question, 'What main points did you note in today's talk?" 

Use the blackboard freely and make effective use of whatever other illustrative 
materials you have prepared. The blackboard is the single most important 
visual aid, and in a talk particularly it can serve as a guide if properly 
used for outlining, to record the spelling of names, or to jot down important 
dates. Moreover, more than one teacher even when speaking to an adult audience 
feels more at home holding a piece of chalk in his hand. In addition, by turn- 
ing to the board now and then, or to the map, your movements become natural and 
your breath more relaxed. 

This summarizes briefly the preparation required of the social studies teacher 
who has been asked to give a talk to a large group as a member of a team of 
teachers. But what about the preparation of the class? After all, we pointed 
out that for any successful lesson the preparation of the class is just as 
important as the preparation of the teacher. You may not be able to control 
part of this preparation since the group coming to you may be quite strange. 
Nevertheless, the team members should decide in advance what steps must be taken 
to prepare students for a talk. Because as a member of the team you have had 
a voice in determining the advance preparation, you can assume that some or 
all of the following has been done: 

1, Team members have assigned readings in texts or in supplementary 
materials. 

2, Small-group discussions have been held to identify problems and to 
anticipate areas where additional information is required. You will 
therefore be looked to to supply some of that infonnation. 

3, The groups have been told to take notes and perhaps have been given 
a mimeographed form to follow as a guide, 

4, The groups have been told to jot down questions that come up and to 
bring them up once again in a small-group meeting if they are not 
answered in your lecture or in a question period afterward. 



TeachinR History and the Social Studies in Secondary Schools (Pitman Pub. Co. 
N,Y, 1968) pp, 317-317, 
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ASSESSMENT OP LECTURE/bEMONSTRATION 

!• Objectives: (yes or no response) 

A, Stated clearly — understood by pupils 

B, May be efficiently accomplished through 
lecture method 

II. Format (check one) 

A, Formal 

B, Informal 

III. Purpose of Lecture (check those which apply) 

A. Motivation (set) 

B. Introduce new materials/concepts 

C. Synthesis/summary of inipil learnings 

D. New Interpretation of data 

E. Presentation of data 

F. Other (c?ecify) 

IV. Time element in relation to stated objectives 
(yes or no response) 

A. Realistic in terms of mental age of students 

B. Realistic in terms of chronological age 
of students 

C. Realistic in terms of anticipated attention 
span of students 

V. Sffective Use of voice (yes or no response to each) 

A. Intensity (proper loudness level adjustments) 

B. Enunciation (careful articulation — can 
speaker be understood?) 

C. Pronxmciation (did lecturer adhere to 
acceptable standards?) 
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D. Flexibility of voice 
(sufficient to alleviate boredom) 

VL. Effective use of body behavior during lecturer 
(yes or no response) 

A. Eye contact (sufficient to establish contact 
with class) 

Posture (natural and relaxed) 

C. Gestures (used to emphasize ideas) 

VII. Types of verbal support used 
(check appropriate blanks) 

A. Explanation 

B. Analogy or comparison 

C. Illustration 

D* Refer to specific instances 

E. Use of statistics 

F. Testimony 

G« Restatement 

VIII. Types of visxial support used 
(check appropriate blanks) 



A. 


The object referred to 


in lecture 




Models 






Slides 






Movies 




E. 


Maps 




F. 


Blackboard drawings or 


overhead nrojector 


G. 


Graph 




ti. 


Diagrams 




1. 


Organization Charts 





IX. Did lecture allow time for: (yes or no response) 

A. Restatement or sunxnarization 

B. Concluding statement 
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MODULE - LESSON PLANNING 



Rationale : 



Objectives ; 



Teaching is simple really. So is writing a book 
or building an automobile. All you have to do 
is decide what it is you are going to teach - 
Justify what it is you are going' to teach, decide 
how you are going to do it, collect and assemble 
the proper materials, decide on the methods you 
will apply in doing what you want to do and devise 
a way in which you can determine if and how well 
you have accomplished what you set out to do. 
This is called planning. 

This experience will deal with the ways of plan- 
ning a single lesson. 

When you have completed the activities in this 
module, you will be able to: 



1. Recognize, list, and describe the necessary 
components of a lesson plan. 

2 . Select appropriate lesson topics and concep- 
tualize alternative methods of teaching them. 

3. Find and/or develop materials and select 
teaching methods to support and best imple- 
ment the objectives of the lesson. 



Pre-assessment : 



4, Utilize the aforementioned skills in the con- 
struction of a competent: 

a, leasor plan 

b, unit plan 
Do 1-4 above. 



Activities : 



1. Read the enclosures accompanying this module, 

a. "Lesson and Unit Plannir^g" 

b. "Lesson Planning*' 

2. After consulting the Providence Social Studies 
.curriculum guide (or other appropriate cur- 
riculum guide containing long and short range 
learning objectives), select three (3) topic 
areas you feel would be proper for a single . 
lesson. 
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You may wish to combine this module with some 
of the skill modules such as lecturing, small 
group, etc., particularly in constructing your 
unit plan. This will enable you to build in 
opportunities to demonstrate competencies of 
planning and execution, and avoid paperwork 
unrelated to a real classroom situation. To 
that end, consult with your Practicum instructor 
and/or cooperating teachers before selecting 
your topic. 



MODULE - LESSON PLANNING 
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Discuss your choices with at least two of your 
colleagues. Decide on criteria for selection of 
topics. Write them down. Select from among the 
nine possible topics those which best fit the 
criteria. If none - gc back and repeat step #1. 
If more than one, resolve your differences and 
agree on one or two that you believe suitable. 

Report to your practicum instructor - the results 
of your deliberations so far - i.e. the criteria 
for selection , the topic chosen , and the reasons 
(relating the topic to the criteria) . Write your 
learning objectives for the lesson in behavioral 
form. (refer to Module 400.03.4). Be prepared 
to defend your choice. 

3. Your next task is to find and/or develop materials 
to convey your object"' ves. Decide, with your two 
colleagues, where one would most likely find rele- 
vant materials. If your discussion bogs down - 

you may want to refer to some or all of the following. 

a) Textbooks - bibliographies 

b) Film catalogues 

c) Film-strip catalogue 

d) Picture files 

e) Library 

f) Curriculum Resource Center 

g) People - resource people 

If you decide to use audio or video-tape as a 
teaching-learning device, discover and list the 
operating capabilities and procedures necessary for 
the aquisition of any machines needed. For advice 
in reproduction or revision of audio-visual materials, 
consult Prof. Roy Frye, Department of Instructional 
Technology, HBS-205 or members of his staff. 

4. When you have developed your lesson plan to your 
satisfaction - schedule an interview with your 
practicum i? structor. At this time your plan will 
be evaluated and discussed. 



Post Assessment : 



Same as Pre-assessment . 



LESSON AND UNIT PLANNING 



Harley K. Adamson 
Weber State CoJlege 

Why Plan? 

A traveler would rarely set out to make a trip of any distance or any con- 
sequence without chartincj in advance where it was he intended to go and how 
he planned to get there. Tiie same tiling is true of teaching. Since we recognize 
the tremendous importance and complexity of teaching . it seems tota-lly unreason- 
able to expect to be able to accomplish desirable goals v/ithout charting in ad- 
vance thb goalstthemselvcs and the course that will be taken to arrive at them. 
This, or course, is the overriding reason why teachers need to plan. Let us 
begin by looking at lesson planning and sonic reasons why this level of planning 
is necessary. Although the content of this paper is oriented to the familiar 
group presentation of material, the same basic principles apply in individual- 
ized programs . 

We often find it possible to drive over a familiar course or to go through 
a familiar routine without noticing the stops alOng the way or taking note of the 
points of interest as we pass them along our route. Wo find that many illus- 
trious persons have stated that they do their best thinking while engaged in 
some routine task, in shaving, in driving to work and so on. The reason be- 
hind this is relatively simple: As wo pass over familiar ground it is easy to 
overlook those things which are most familiar. The first ^cason for lesson 
planning is to avoid precisely this . Since we v/iU rarely teach our students at 
the intellectual level equivalent to that at which we have studied a subject^ 
it becomes very easily possible to sicip over points which are so familiar to 
us that they should be obvious to anyone - except, of course, someone en- 
countering them for the first time.. The danger of this becomes particularly real 
when we think of repeating a lesson in relatively similar forms several times 
to different classes in a period of a fev/ days. The [possibility of missing key 
points becomes very real in these circumstances. We would think it strange 
if the bus driver suddenly retraced his route to make up a stop which he had 
missed, yet wc often find teachers cioincj precisely this to make up a point that 
they overlooked in passing. I^ven a minimal lesson plan can help here. 

A lesson plan helps avoid skipping over key points. Even if the material 
which is to be studied is not outlined in detail in ihe lesson plan, che in'^lusion 
of significant points, as will be shown in the outline of the contents of the plan, 
pas the effect of cementinn them in the teacher's mind and of placinp them in an 
available position for inclusion at a logical point in the lesson. 

If you can imagine the feeling which a person might have after he had 
stepped onto a third ^ioor balcony to attract the attention of a crowd only to 
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discover that he had forgotion to put on his trousers, you have somewhere 
nearly equalled the foelir:i Mvit a new teacher may expect to have when he 
discovers that he has suddenly presented his entire lesson in the first nine 
minutes of the class period, and is now left to wonder what comes next. 

A plan which is prepared around a block of content material, rather than 
one prepared to fit :nto the space of a single class period can be helpful in 
avoiding the "no pants" loeJing. Such a plan will usually provide content for 
a perio'd of several days, with room for adjustm€Mit lor the rate at which the 
class assimilates the ideas of tlic ^;:ssor^, or misc"ilculations by the teacher 
on the degree of enthusiasm wjlh which a porticuiar activity may be met. As 
a rule, any time schedule which must be followed closely is an inhibitive factor 
in using a lessonjplan unless the tcach*ir is completely unable to pace himself 
through tlie class activity. A general plan which co^-^c:rs several days' activities 
allows flexibility to adapt to varying cJessroom situations while still providing 
needed direction. 

Planning which has looked carefully at a teacher's reasons for teaching a 
lesson will help him to avoid running out of ammunition. This is not to suggest 
that a lesson plan can inclucie provision (or all cop.tingencies , this would of 
course be imp^'ssible; but i.-y t/;e same token, the lesson plan can and must 
provide the teach.er with t!ie liolp he need.s to pass through the period of class 
time without appearing to be groping for icicas or having to improvise as the 
lesson progresses. 

Advance planning allov/s a lesson to proceed in an orderly sequence,, since 
it does not require that the te.-^cher be drpenden: upon meeting each situation 
as it develops. The plan siiould provicic; the teacher v/ith means by which he 
can help to trigger certain desired developments in his class. Planning serves 
also in this third realm in helping the con:inuity of a lesson development, 
sine it provides the teacher with a record of what v/as taught the day before 
and allows him to relate and adapt succeeding lessons to what has been done 
in the past, without having to rely sjmply on his memory of what has occurred. 
A record of what has been taught is particularly helpful when the teacher finds 
himself on the night before a promised test wiih nothing for company except a 
need to write some questioiis.. 

An additional valuable out come in the realm of continuity is the advantage 
of continuity over a period of years. Since tlie teacher has in his possession 
lessons taught in pai^t years, recorded in the form of lesson plans^. it becomes 
possible for him to review these plans and lyy so doing to approach similar 
topical points in his class in succeeding years wirii significantly improved 
insight. It may be that the )f\sson plan us'.:'! ip. the j-Teccciing year, with only 
limited modification, may v/ell bp adapted to jopeateci use. But a word of 
caution is in order liere: f^'nn jih!'«er that i.o two classos will be alike, and a 
^ lesson which succeeded with one class is e.ot a guarantcted success ^vith another. 

ERIC 
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Finally^ anyone who works for an extended pc^ riod of time dS a substitute 
teacher is astonished at the kind of lesson planning that he sees many teachers 
doing. Most frequently that planning consists of recording the textbook pages 
which have been assigned, or v/hich are to be discussed, with no provision re- 
garding goals Oi' means of achieving these goals « These are left up to the adap- 
tive ability of the substitute teacher. This means of course that a substitute 
teacher must become some sort of combi notion composcr-conductor-escaoe 
artist. He must deveJop the lesson as he leads n, while continually being 
forced to escape from those carefully laid traps v>/hich arc regular fare for sub- 
stitute teachei..^ in most classrooms. The nature of the substitute teacher's 
work is hardly conducive to longevity, but teachc-is can provide significant 
aid if they will . 

Teachers who anticipate the possibility of being absent (and this does 
occur to even the hardiest through such strange maladies as straining one*s 
back in getting out of bed. or contracting some rare tropical disease from work 
in the biology lab) should plan to provide the substitute teacher v/ith all possible 
help'in the form of lesson plans prepared in aavanco. The substitute, the class, 
and the regular teacher all gdin from such a provision. And if^ by some outside 
chance, the teacher should find that he has madu it to school intact, he may 
discover the joy of a planned lesson o 

W hat a Lesson Plan Might Loo k Like 

It should be emphasized here that the key to the construction of all 
teaching plans is usefulness. A teacher ought to construct a plan which he 
can use, even to the extent of carrying about the classrcom with him. This^ 
of course, means ihot the plan must be concise as well as cidaptable. 

The teacher should not only make a plan which he cavi use. he should use 
a plan which he can make. Since relatively few teachers are eager to spend 
extended periods of time developing plans, it seems reasonable that they should 
construct plans which are brief and to the point, which contain those helps they 
need but contain relatively little extraneous material. 

The plan suggested here ; / no means represents the only form which might 
be foUov/ed. It does represoni, in the opinion of this wtitcr,. an acceptable 
minimum^ It includes three eleirients: v^hy we teach, what we tea h, and how 
we teach it. 

Beh a V i ora I Ob j e c 1 1 s : The lesson plan form, as yo\i sec from the example 
on page 9, includes; first, beh:i\'ioral o! nvctivos. These represent the teacher's 
expectations for those ho icaches as a result of his teaching. It represents the 
*why* for teaching a particular lesson.. 




Behavioral objectives siiould represent true bchavioi, in that'they are ob- 
servable- and the teacher can by T;.oans ol Ins poweis as a profe?='sional 
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observer, recognize the extent to which he has succeeded in achieving his 
objectives. An example might be: ''As a result of studying today's topic^ the 
student should be able to give an accurate definition of nationalism, " or "When 
confronted v/ith a problem, the student could be expected to demonstrate an 
orderly process of problem solving by identifying the problem and collecting 
information as initial steps in the process,'* Behavioral objectives represent 
the beginning step in planning, since if we can foresee no way in which a 
particular lesson will affect the student, it is extremely difficult to justify 
teaching it. The only valid reasons for teaching any lesson are the impact 
' • which it will have on the student's subsequent behavior. Therefore, behav- 
iors which are expected to result from a lesson should be considered before 
determining the approach or tlie precise material which one would propose to 
cover. The behavioral approach, in fact, should result not in a covering of 
material, but in an uncovering of ideas nnd. skills of use and value to the 
student. 

It Is often helpful to let the student know in advance what will be expec- 
ted of, him in a class. The behavioral objectives for a lesson inay well be 
articulated to the students at the beginning of a lesson in order to give them 
some perspective on the teacher's expectations. 

Concept Statement : The second element of the suggested lesson plan 
form is the concept statement. This represents the very fundamental ideas 
which the teacher would propose to teach in the span of the lesson plan as 
it is written. We might define a concept as a concise statement which can 
be recognized as the general principle regarding a segment of content. It 
should be phrased in terms appropriate to the students' vocabulary and should 
be of such magnitude that it could correspond to a statement or observation 
by the student. These concepts would be relatively narrow and quite specific 
In their focus. Examples: "Nationalism may be either a cause or an effect 
of the actions of a government," or "Attempting to resolve a problem, before 
defining that problem carefully, may result in a false start and confusion." 

The concepts outlined here represent the basic 'what' to be taught in the 
lesson. While these concepts might not necessarily be presented to the class 
in precisely the form in which they are shown in the teacher's lesson plan, it 
would be expected that they would closely parallel the stiident's verbal apprai- 
sal of "what we learned today. " 

The articulation of the general idea{s) which the teacher Intends the stu- 
dents to take from his class in the form of a concept statement of the lesson 
plan has two distinct advantages for the teacher. Firr.t, the concept statement 
on the plan serves as a central focus for the teacher* s efforts. With the concept 
statement continually in front of him as he teaches, tlie teacher sliould find it 
quite natural to direct the class' activity toward these central idecis, although 
^ ♦'here is little or no value in the teacher's repeating the concept statement at 
jgj^i^egular intervals nimself . 
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The second advantage to be dcrivcxi from the inclusion of ci concept 
statement in ihe lesson plan is rc^'latcd to tho statement often made by in- 
experienced teachers to the offrct that he (the roacho:) loarns far more about 
his subject during his first year of teaching than the studonts do. The obser- 
vation is probably quito corroci, brjcauso of the nocd fo clearly express many 
ideas about the subject for ilu* lirsi time l^utung our idoas about a topic into 
words, such as is done in writing out a concept starj.^n< '^nt , results in solidifying 
that idea in the mind. In cliKir wcras , if you v/ant to ,.ass that final exam, 
write out all your answers to tl)e qiiristjons in advonco, but don't bother to 
take the "cheat sheet" to the t'^st with you because you will already know the 
answers . 

Activities ; '^he next olonionts of the lesson plan represent the 'how*: 
These v;ould be used by the teachcir in approaching th.e problem of imparting 
the concepts he has planned to teach to i/is particulor group. The first of 
these elements would represent activities of the teael^or and the class. The 
teacher might conceivabi*/ want to list his activites: discussion, lecture, or 
whatever; although relatively few teachers need to hciN'c this kind of specific 
statement in order to proceed efficiently, {'erheps a more appropriate entry 
in the realm of activities would i^e "seed" qijef^tions: those questions which 
are intended to get the class moving. A soerj qi;estion should be rather general, 
with the expectation that its cons iderai ion wjil generate a series of other 
questions naturally. You have scudied about qL;:stion development in the 
"conversational" eleinent of the 'Tour Cons." 

Another possible entry in the activities section would be examples which 
the teacher hopes to use in his class actn'ity. These might be problems, 
sample equations, or stintences having particular characteristics which the 
teacher will use in his discussion with ihe class, Thc:re are few periods of 
time longer tnan the half minute in which you desperately grope for a sample 
of a sentence with a dangling participle. Additional c?ntries here might regard 
conduct of the class of whi^h the t^^ach^'T needs to be reminded. For example, 
"In group activiiiy be sure that Ann and Saliy are not assigned to the same group. " 
Notations of this kind may we!i help either a teacher who is typically absent- 
mlndedj or a substitute who is not well acquainted with the social configuration 
of the class, to better accomplish wlie^ he proposes to do. 

The activity area of the h-sson plan should proi)a^jly not include an outline 
of subject matter, since o common human frailty when presented with such an 
outline is to hastily enumerate the elements of the outline as they appear^ and 
then wonder what to do next. Only one or two ma "or content points or ideas 
should i^e included, as such, in tnc activity section. U v/ould be infinitely 
better to include questions wnicn the trac ln-r iiod planned carefully to lead the 
students to discover the concept he hoped they would learn. 

The Assignment : The. item listed fourth in the plan'.ung outline is the assign- 
^ ment. This does not neeessarny mean tlial the assiqnnicnt need come at this 
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point In the lesson. N3ither should it be inferred that every lesson must 
include an assignment. The nature of the assignment will tend to dictate 
where it would most appropriately be given to the class. A word of caution 
here, however: Routine assignments, such as a series of mathematics prob- 
lems, would probably best be given after the class discussion has been con- 
cluded in order to avoid the problem of having some students give their atten- 
tion to the assignment rather than to class activities. This pre-supposes that 
the class activities are worthy of the students' attention, of course. Care 
should be taken to give any assignment early enough during the class period to 
allow time for clarifying questions. It is usually desirable to allow the class to 
begin work on an overnight assignment before they leave the classroom. This 
practice lets the teacher supervise the initial work on the assignment to take care 
of early problems^and see that everyone gets started in the same direction. 

Several points must be made v/ith regard to assignments. Although, as a 
student almost everyone has experienced the frustration of a poor assignment, 
when we become teachers we persist in commiting the same crimes in the 
assignments we give. Therefore, a few points of utmost importance with re- 
gard to assignments: 

The assignment must be worthv/hilC; and the student must understand why 
it is worthwhile. Many assignments ask the student to repeat a series of 
similar actions, such as answering textbook questions or doing large numbers 
of mechanical problems. This kind of assignment is usually difficult to justify. 
It is particularly difficult to justify when .:he student does not understand why 
he is asked to make these repetitions • Tlie assignment of "the next twelve 
pages in the text*' is equally difficult to justify, both to the student and to 
the informed teacher, since reading these pages with no ultimate purpose or 
plan will most often result in relatively little benefit. The reading assignment 
should include questions or particular points of interest to v/hich the student 
should be alerted. Relatively few textbooks^ it should be noted, include ques- 
tions of quality at the end of the chapter, since these questions cannot be 
adapted to the interest or ability level of a particular class or the goals of a 
particular teacher. Perhaps the only assignment which would seem more repre- 
hensible than "read the next twelve pages in the textbook, " would be "read the 
next twelve pages in the textbook and ansv/er the questions at the end of the 
chapter. 

Very real care should be taken by the teacher to make his assignment 
clearly understood. If the assignment is one of particular significance, such 
as a term paper assignment, it would be most appropriate to make this assign- 
ment in written form to be duplicated and distributed to the class. This written 
form should include a statement of the assignment and, if necessary, an explan- 
ation of it, along with such other details as the date when t!ie assignment is due, 
the v.ilue to be given the assignment in evaluating the student's progref 3, and 
such ground rules as format, len^jth, and standards for the evaluation oi the 
Q assignment. 
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Students, in junior high school particularly, can ' encfit from experience 
in taking diclotion from a tGachor. However^ if an assignment is to be given 
by dictation, th('? teaclier should plrui to allow a significant block of time in 
which the assignment is to be given and repeat it at least once, since some 
students will bo more adept at taking dictation than others. 

In planning an assignment^ the teacher should use care that the assign- 
ment is appropriate to the class in, for example, the vocabulary of the 
reading assignment, the intollectual demands that the assignment will make 
on the class, or the readiness of the class for the materia] of the assignment. 
As a rule, only reading assignments will be cii\'cn in anticipation of class 
activity. Most other assignments would follow class activity, either in ex- 
tending that aciivity by Gj-^iborarion upon specific points, examination of ques- 
tions which were raised in class activity, or practicing of s.kills which have 
been introduced ip the class activity. 

Special care should l;e used in considering the length of reading assign- 
ment^ and the general omoont of worl: assigned, F^emember that some students 
can complete assignments much more quickly than othcirs. This may be the 
result'of greater reading facility, higti motivation.,, or a variety of other factors. 
A few simple guides are in order on this poini: (I) It xs bc^tter to assign too 
little than too much hoiTiOv/ork if yo^^ should err in quantity of work given, 
(2) Length of assignm«vnt sliouid be considered or adjusted in order to allow 
your slower siucienis the prospect of completing i\\e assignment with a reason- 
able efforto Homework assignments, for example, which require an average 
student to spend four or five hours a day in order to complete them are totally 
unreasonable. (3) Never assign incre writte., -vorl: than you are ready to read 
and respond to in a reasonable period ol time. Papers which are not returned, 
returned without comment, or returned after the student has forgotten their 
existence serve no valid purpose. 

Summ ary State ment : All too few lessons include a summary or concluding 
statement,, and yet it can play a valuable part in the success of the lesson 
presentation. This is the point at which steps arc taken to ensure that the 
class understands those concepts winch have been taught, lias grasped the 
ideas which the teacher had hoped it v/ould, is able to apply the skills which 
he set out to teach, or w'nere the toaeher can see that the class has reached 
a given cumulative point in consideration of course material. The summary 
serves to tie the knot at the end of thr» Josson. It rnight be given by the 
teacher or by the class. The lesson plan should include either a statement 
which might be used as sum.mary, or questions v;hich would elicit a statement 
in summary from the members of the class. 

Evaluati o n of Less on: Note that tt.e lesson plan form contains an empty 
space at the bottom of the sliee.t labeled "evaluation of Lesson. This is the 
point at which the teacher writes himself a note a))oul the lesson. He may 
wish to state hero those inspirations which come during the lesson presenta- 
tion or those devices which were used successfully v/ithout having been 
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included in the lesson plan. Such things do occur at times and should cer-- 
tainly be preserved for reuse. He may wish also, to state aa evaluation of 
certain elemp^^ts of the lesson based upon sad experience. An example inight 
be, "Stay away from the question of nationalism as it relates to political 
parties, " or the opposite sort of statement might also be made, *'Be sure that 
the question of nationalism as it relates to political fBrties is discussed." 
This segment of the plan is particularly useful to the teacherafter a period of 
time has elapsed and he wishes to utilize similar content or activities in 
another lesson. 

It seems logical to expect that the teacher would be continually evaluating 
his lesson throughout its presentation. The inclusion of behavioral objectives 
and the identification of the major concepts to be taught provide the teacher 
with tools for this evaluation, but he should also evaluate the response of his 
class to each asp(]pct of the lesson in order to be most effective. 

Generally speaking, the lesson plan serves as the teacher's guide through 
the class period. It can also bo an aid to him in developing tests or future 
lessons, and in situations where he is called upon to teach the same general . 
content at some later date. Any substitute teacher will add that a good lesson 
plan is a welcome ray of hope in an otherwise gloomy assignment. 



Unit Planning 

The unit method of teaching has grown widely in acceptance as a basic 
part of the teaching process over the past quarter of a century. It is an attempt 
to systematize the classroom approach to subject matter ny dividing it into 
meaningful, unified segments. A unit of study may generally be expected to 
take anywhere from one to five weeks of class time. 

We have seen in the past few yeai ^ great number of developments in 
the area of unit planning by outMde sources. An excellent example of this is 
the plans developed by the High School Geography Project, which include 
Substantial amounts of material to be used by the teacher in approaching 
certain topical areas. Material of this kind, prepared by the most able 
scholars in the field, ^' ith time and resources at hand to provide for quality 
preparation of units, can be a valuable device for improving instruc'ion and 
relieving the teacher's planning load. However, the need for the teacher to 
plan general course direction even when these prepared units are used, and to 
adapt them to specific class situations, still nquires some long range planning 
on his part. It is also unlikely that every topic in every subject can ever be 
developed into a unit v/hich will be acceptable to ever/ teacher. Therefore, 
the need for the organization of materials inlo large, conceptually-related 
(unit size) segments still must be met by the conscientious teacher, even though 
the dimensions of the problem are being reduced. The discussion of unit plan- 
ning which follows has application both in siLuations whore the teache. is adapting 




'-epared materials and where he is developing an original unit. 
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LESSON PIAN 

DATE(S): Three day lesson from the unit on communication devices. 

BEHAVIOI?AL OBJECTIVES: After this lesson the students should be able to 
identify symbols from examples in films, printed materials, and their 
own communication J and explain why they are used. 

CONCEPT STATEMENT: 

Symbolism is used to convey universal ideas or emotions in many forms. 
Symbolism expresses the author's idea with more impact than if he 

simply stated his message. 
We use symbolism in gcsLures and tone of voice as v/ell as in many 

common Expressions. 



ACTIVITIES: 

(Remember to get overhead projector) 
Projection of Mauldin cartoon. 

"Why Lincoln rather than, say, Calvin Coolidge?" 
"What do you think Lincoln 'stands for' in this cartoon?*' 
"Do you ever make use of symbols to communicate your ideas?" 
"Why does the author use the symbols he does in "The Scarlet Ibis?" 
"Why do you suppose James Hurst picked the three sentences given on 
page 95 as keys to the story's meaning?" 

ASSIGNMENT: Give first day of lesson. 

"List examples of familiar symbols in your daily lives. " 

Example* barber pole, highway signs 
Read "The S'jarlet Ibis," pp. 87-95. 
Watch for answer to these questions: 

1. Whcit symbols appear in the story? 

2. Whcit purpose do they serve? 

3. Is the story any bettor as a result of the symbols used? 
Discussion the third day of lesson. 



SUMMARY STATEMENT: 

"What are two characteristics that a symbol must have in order to be 
effective? " 

"How could we use symbols to improve our own communication?" 



COMMENTS OR EVALUATION OR LESSON: 
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Unit planning should, like lesson planning, be orientod to usability. 
Itseems illogical to ask teachers to construc^ unit plan^ which are of no 
real value to them once they ^re written, or to prepare units in sucn detail 
that the teacher is too exhausted to use them by the time they a.e v/ritten. 
The main uses of the unit plan arc in advance procuremo::)t and preparation of 
materials used ir; the unit, and as a general guide from \vhich a continuity of 
lesson plans may be developed. Notice that the sample lesson plan on page 9 
is drawn from the sample unit outline on p' ^e 12. The unit plan is also a valuable 
aid in the teacher's evaluation of class performance over an extended period of 
time, because it includes long range goals. 

The expenditure of the teacher's energy in unit planning should not be 
overlooked here, since a teacher may use a do:^en or more units for each class 
in the course of ^ year. The desirability of having highly detailed units which 
include large numbers of references cind sources and detailed class activities 
is indisputable, but the time and energy a teacher who is busy teaching his 
classes has to expend in such planning is decidedly limited. Therefore, the 
usefulness of a unit plan must, at least in part, be judged by v/hat its prepar- 
ation takes out of the teacher, A suggestion then would bo that a unit plan might 
very well be constructed in very brief form, follovA ng the same general headings 
as those outlined for the lesson plan. The behavioral objectives and tii concept 
statement would of course be much broader and more general, since they would 
be accomplished over a period of weeks rather than in a period of a few days. 
This could be viewed as a unit outline to be completed in greater detail as time 
and study allow, and as use of the unit suggests. 

Unit planning then would represent a process something like this: The 
teacher identified a significant segment of content into which he can build 
experiences leading to certain desirable behavioral outcomes. This content 
might be topical, as in a history unit on the Civil War; or it might be thematic, 
as in an English unit on "man's inhumanity to man. " It might be sequential, 
as in the development of the necessary skill in working with signed numbers 
before a student can begin to do factorintj problems. 

It is possible to- use the same form for the unit outline and the lesson plan 
with only minor modifications. Under the heading of activities, the unit planner 
might well want to include basic activities winch would be p »rsued^ or sugges- 
tions of class activities which would be of a long- term nalUi . Significant under 
this heading would be the inclusion of a list of materials which the teacher would 
propose to use in the unit, since it is necessary to plan these materials well in 
advance in order for them to be available at the time when they are to be used. 
Such materials as films, handouts, and materials which must be developed or 
obtained in advance before they can be used must be listed as a part of the unit 
outline. The assignments to be h -ted here would bo only those assignments which 
would be of an extensive nature, as for example, the assignment of term papers 
or continuing group activities. 

O Under the heading of summary on the unit outline should be listed any cul- 

ERIC minating activity of the unit. Attention sl-ould be paid horc^ too, to the evaluative 
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processes to be used in judging student achievement throughout the unit. The 
value to be given each assignment or activity toward the grade might well be 
listed in this section. This combmod with the beh^'aoral objectives for the 
unit enables the teacher to clearly outline his expectations to the class at the 
Deginning of the unit if he wishes. Most conscientious students will agree 
that they find this approach unique but refreshing. 

The unit outline fits v. 3II into tho analogy of the lesson plan as a map if 
the unit outline is seen as a general plan for a long trip listing the main points 
cf interest to be visited and the general outline of travel. The lesson plan^ 
then, becomes the more specific map of one segment of the same trip. These 
two aids arc a valuable guide in helping the teacher through his classroom 
odyssey. 1 



ERIC 
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• NIT OUTLINE 



DATE(S); Four week unit on Communication devices (9th Grade) . 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTF^S: When asked to choose among several written selec- 
tions the studer. should he able to identify the one using the greatest 
style and clarity of lang .oge. 

The student's v^ritten work should show increased use of figurative language 
and stylistic devices. ^ 

CONCEPT STATEMENT: The use of stylistic devices, including figurative language, 
adds variety to communication and allows the writer or speaker much wider 
range in expressing complex ideas or feelings. 

ACTIVITIES: 

Lessons on: 

Symbolism - 3 days; figurative language - 4 days; figurative literary, 
forms - 5 days; communication style - 5 days; review and testing ~ 
3 days. 
Materials: 

Overlay of Mauldin co.rtoon - overhead projector 
Handout sheets on common symbols and figures of speech 
Collection of "mood" pictures 

Film: "Symbolism in Literature*' Sigma Education Films (color - 14 
minutes) 

Records: "Mark Twain - Episodes from Tom vSawyer" Caedmon 
Recordings: "Fables from Aesop" Spoken Arts Recordings 
Selections: Green, E. ssays for Modern Youth , New York, Globe 
Book Co. 1960 

Class Text: Pooley, ot al. Outlooks Through Literature , Glenview, 111. , 
Scott, Foresman; 1964. 

ASSIGNMENT: ' 

Teams of three will write a parable^ allegory^ or morality play on some 
modern theme of the'r choice. Best read to class. 

Each student will write a personal essay or editorial on a school, commun- 
ity^ or state issue, -or on some contemporary teenage problem. 

SUMMARY STATEMENT: 

Culmination will include bulltein board display of mood pictures with selec- 
tion titles gi'^en by class (up for Jast 5-8 ^ ays of unit) • and presentation 
of selected student writings by groups or authors. 

COMMENTS OR EVALUATION OF LESSON: 
Values of unit activities: 

Group production weight of 1 ' 
Q Essay or editorial weight of 2 
ERJC Unit test weight of 2 

™"°" Two graded homework cssignmcnts total weight of 1 
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LESSON PLAN 
CRITIQUE SHEET 



Name of Peer Teacher 



DATE (S) : 

Is content appiopriatc to stated duration of lesson? 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES: 

Stated in behavioral terms? 
Appropriate behavioral expectation? 
Evident in lesson presentation? 

CONCEPT STATEMENT: 

General central ideas which the student can "take" 
home and use ? 

Evident in lesson presentation? 

ACTIVITIES: (May include text reference, questions^ 
examples, as well as general outline of activity) 
Related to behavioral objectives and 

materiali; which can bo directly used in 

lesson presentation'' 
Appropriate for class levoP 
Provided concreteness? 
Included higner order questions'^ ' 
Included useable examples where appropriate? 



WEAK 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



STRONG 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



ASSIGNMENT: 

Imaginative or interest stimulating'' 
Clearly stated, including date duo, 

nature of expectation'' 
Study aids provided (e.g > questions, 

sample pre bleins . 'starters'? 

SUMMARY STATEMENT: 

Related to belidvioral objectivtjs and concept? 
Served to reinforce lesson ma'.erial or stimulate 
work toward assignment ' 

COMMENTS OR EVALUATION OF LESSON: 
General effectiveness of lessor, plan? 
General effectiveness of prese'Vtacion? 

COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS: 

-Rir 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
{ ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
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MODULE - SIMULATION 

WOTE : It io recoirauended that two or more students do this 

module concurrently. 

Rationale : The use of games in the classroom is an important 

teaching technique. By allowing students to grapple 
with close apprpximations of real situations, games 
provide an interesting application of learned ideas 
and information. Perhaps just as importantly - games 
can be fun - a welcome change from normal school 
ro itines . 



Objectives : When you have completed this module, you will be able 

to: 

1. Demonstrate an understanding of the uses and functions 
of simulation games, 

2. Select and/or develop'^'^' si/T,ulat.Lbp games to achieve 
specific instructional ^oals, 

3. Demonstrate your competence in the technique 
of simulation gaii.es. 

4. Demonstrate an understanding of the major component 
parts of simulation games and thei7|' functions. 

5. Introduce, give directions , demons ^:rate, and 
use simulation games in a classroom sel ting. 

Materials Needed: William A. Nesbitt, Simulation Games for the Social 

Studies Classroom, (Foreign Policy Association, 1971). 

Access to: 1) College Library ' 
2) Curriculum Resource Center 

Activities : 1. List and describe briefly 5 of the 10 games dls- 

(all are required) cussed in chapter 2 cf Nesbitt. 

2. Cho^ se three (3) simulation games held in the 
Curriculum Resource Center and describe them. 
Tell which learning objectives could be achieved 
through their use, and how they might be accom- 
\ plished. 



'ichment activil:y 
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Activities (continued): 3. 



5. 



6, 



7. 



Drawing on your reading of ch. 3 of Nesbitt, (as 
well as other sources) write a rationale dealing 
with the positive aspects ^f simulation games. 
Include a consideration of the various major 
criticisms which hcce been leveled against simu- 
lation games, and justify their uses in the class- 
room by providing arguments in answer to criticisms. 

Compire a list of 8 simulati a games held at the 
Curriculum Resource Center which in your opinion 
could possibly be useful In a social studies class- 
room in grades 7-32. Use the evaluation sheets 
provided for this purpose, and classify them 
according to learning objectives. Include anecdotal 
evaluations of at least three (3) of the games. 

Read the appended information on simulation games. 
Confer with your Practicum instructor and arrange 
for observation of use of simulation games in a 
classroom, and/or ask for a seminar on gaming. 

Select a set of learning objectives to be taught in 
game format. Select (or develop) a simulation 
game capable of achieving your learning objectives. 
Master the game and make any alterations necessary 
for its application to your classroom. "At this 
point - confer again with your Practicum instructor 
for scheduling. 

Explain, introduce, organize — teach the ideas, 
concepts, information contained in your learni.ng 
objectives using the simulation techniques you 
have selected /developed. 

Schedule an evaluation conference with your 
Practicum instructor and/or cooperating teacher. 



(Optional > 



Design, build, and implement your own simulation gairi. 
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EVALUATION OF SIMULATION J.E^'^^NS 



Confer with your Practicum instructor and agree upon acceptable 
criteria of pupil growth expected. 

Prepare a written report of the simulation game. Include the follow- 
ing points: 

a) Objectives (behavioral) 

b) Statement of concepts, ideas, data to be 
learned, 

c) Pre-assessment activities . 

d) Learning activities. I? ^scribe the game and 
tell what happened as if was played. 

t How did you evaluate your pupils? Include 
'"-umentation. 

f) :11 did it go? How and why would you 

chc it were you to do it again? 



ERIC 
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CHECK LIST 
FOR EVALUATING INSTRUCTIONAL GAMES 



1. Is it the object of this game to promote learning of an important technique, 
or to enrich or reinforce specific knowledge or skills? 



2. Does the game accomplish its stated goal? 



3. Is it appropriate to the interest, ability and achievement levels of the 
students involved? 



4. Are the learnings involved worth the time it takes to play the game? 

5. Is skill, not luck, the criteria for winning? 

6. Is it fun to play? 

7. Can the game's directions, whether written or oral, be easily understood 
and followed by the children who will be playing the game? 

8. Do all players actively participate in the playing of this garue? 

9. Are time requirements to complete this game reasonable in terms of the 
children who will be playing it and their class schedules? 

10. Car the gL^^e be played within the physical confines of the available space? 

11. Car the game be played without extensive pre-play preparations? 

12. Ccr the game be played v^ithout direct teacher supervision? 

13. AV' the materials necessary to play this game available or easily purchased 
at a reasonable price? 



14. If there are '"winners" and "losers", will both winners and losers learn by 
p Laying this game? 
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EVALUATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL GAMES 



Directions: Use with "Check List for Evaluating Instructional Games" 
Name of Game: 



Description : 



Purpose : 



To be played by: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
A. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
lA. 



CHECK LISTS FOR EVALUATING AN INSTRUCTION GAME PRESEJnIATION 



Part A: Teaching Pi'ocedures 

Yes 

1. Did trainee introduce the game in a manner that encouraged 

participation? 



2. Did trainee make participation optiona, with alternative 
activities available for those not wishing to play? 

3. Did trainee explain the purpose of the game? 



4. Was trainee clear in his directions and explanations of game 
rules? 



5. Did trainee provide adequate space and a suitable area for 
playing the game? 

6, Did trainee provide an opportunity for students to ask ques- 
tions? 



7. Did trainee have all of the game materials he needed and were 
they distributed quickly and easily? 



8, Did trainee provide positive reinforcement to the players 
during the playing of the game? 



9, Did trainee allow for sufficient time to complete the game? 



10, Did trainee display a positive attitude toward the game's "losers" 
as well as the ^'winners?" 



Part B: Student Behavior 

1. Did students volunteer to play the game? 

2. Did students listen carefully to directions? 

3. Did students follow the directions without difficulty? 



4. Were all players actively involved in the game? 

5. Did students display enjoyment in the playing of the game? 

6. Did students maintain their interest throughout the entire 
game? 



?• Did students complete the game? 



8, Did the attitude of the game's "losers" reflect a willingness 
to play again? 
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Games Simulating Political Processes 
All students in the class form a legislative body. 

On the basis of individual choice, determined by a quest i nnaire , students 

are organized into two parties. Each party is further divided into two factions, 

mavericks and loyalists. 

Each party meets to select its leadership. The majority party selects the 
leadership for the legislature itself. 

The class it-: organized into 2-4 substantive legislative committees. The 
teacher sebicts the committee? chairman from the majority party. 

Committees cio research and debate the drafting of a piece of model legislation 
in an area of interest. At a specified time, each committee must report its 
legislation ^:o the floor. 

The teacher assigns each piece of legislation a "rule*', limiting debate and 
airanendments . She consults with the chairman of the committee in making this 
decision but does not always follow his advice. 

The teacher assigns each member of the class a number of "commitment cards" 
for each piece of legislation. The questionaire is used to help her make this 
decision. Also, she distributes the? cards to correct vast discrepencies of power 
within the legislature. The number of cards given to each player is known only 
to the player, although a player may reveal this information as he sees fit. 

In order to vote, a player must have at least one card. A player with no card, 
is not allowed to vote but he may participate in the game in other ways. 

Players may lose cards in the following manner. 

1. The teacher will circulate, from time-to-time, letters from constituents. 
Some of these letters will constitute "pressure" on the legislator and he will 
be asked to surrender one or more cards on a particular Issue. 

2. Key members of the legislative body will be given "power cards". If a 
student is presented with a power card, he must surrender one commitment card. 

In an environment allowing for free movement, the students debate, ammend and 
pass on the legislation which has been developed. 
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Games Developing Inquiry Skills Related to Specific 
Social Sciences Disciplines 



otudents are given a package of data about any historical, political or 
social event. They play the role of a social scientist trying to make an informed 
judgment about the nature of social reality based on the data revealed. For 
example : 

Students are divided into small groups. Each group is given a site map of an 
abandoned camp of a neolithic people* 

The map comes with a set of pictures or samples of artifacts found in the 
camp. The map shows the location and the distribution of these items. 

Students play the role of anthropologists making inferences about the nature 
of society. 

The teacher provides a structure of specific questions which need to be 
answered by the students within the time limits of the game. 



Games Developing Information-Gathering Skills 



Students select individual members of Congress--preferably members serving 
on a single committee of interest to the class. 

Using the Congressional Quarterly Almanac and other sources of public infor- 
mation, the student researches the background and political situation of the 
Congressman he has selected. 

The teacher presents the students with a policy-making problem likely to core 
before the committee. The students do some research on the problem. 

Students debate and resolve the problem within the structure of the committee 
adhering, in their best judgment, to the motives and patterns of behavior of the 
congressman they have studied. 



Games Simulating Market Mechanisms 



Each student in a large or small group is told to play the role of a small 
farmer who must decide to make a series of investment decisions about the 
use of his resources to plant crops. Each farmer has a ten acre farm. He 
may plant all or part of his farm with any combination of the following crops: 

Rice 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

He may also decide to leave his land idle. 

At the end of each planting, a player must have a certain amount of money for 
subsistence. If he fails to achieve this amount, he loses his land. A player 
may borrow money from any other player to prevent this from happening. Any 
terms may be given for such a loan that can be realized in bargaining. The 
teacher will act to enforce any agreement that is reached. 

Players are given no information about the history of the market. 

In each round of the game, the teacher responds to the investment decisions 
by posting a **market price" for each commodity. 

Students compute statem'^nts of profit of loss in each round of the game and 
make decisions for the next round. 

The teacher can manipulate the prices of the products in the market to focus on 
different economic processes. For example, he can make one or more products 
'Tiigh risk/high gain" investment items. Other products can be relatively safe 
investments with low returns. The teacher can structure the system so that a 
great deal of inequality develops. Tlie teacher can build an "international 
depression" into the system. 

The teacher announces the end of the game at an unspecified moment. 
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Games Simulating the Interaction of Man and His Social and 

Environment 



Students are given a map of a real or fictitious city or urban region. Students 
are given an inventory of problems which must be solved o*. decisions which must 
be made with respect to this city. Students play the roles of leaders with 
clearly defined constituencies. They are given (or deve"'op through research) 
the essential background of their group. Itiey are given a set of goals for 
their group which may or may not be in conflict with the requirements of thu. city. 

Students are given access to a number of institutions which have the power to 
make decisions influencing the region and the individual group. Access does 
not have to be equally distributed among the groups. 

The rules for the making of decisions within the institutions must be clearly 
specified . 

The groups work to solve the problems of the region without damaging the interests 
of their group. 



